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lcamt woke the next morning with a 
start. Her sleep had been one long 
m of dreams about Hamphrey, Bar- 
Jalian, and a host of others, all more or 


tents as she sat up in bed and brushed 
hair from her brows. 


fhe was altogether unhappy, anxious about 


phrey, tormented and worried at the 
position into which, by a moment's 
she had allowed herself to drift. 


feanned now by the olear morning 


light 
could see no real excuse foe ot thas 
» and Josephine’s clever, eeu 


(“ How BEAUTIFUL!’ EXCLAIMED BARBARA. 





the thought of Humphrey’s vexation at this 
Saiene tiehasilee of the truth oppressed 


What should she do? Steal now quietly 
into Barbara's room, and confess her wrong? 
It must be very early? She looked at her 
watch, and nearly exclaimed with astonish- 
ment, How late she had slept! It was close 
on nine o'clock, and at that very moment her 
maid entered the room with some letters and 
a cap of tea and a telegram. 

Mariel hurriedly tore open the latter, and 
her _ trembled as she read it. 

‘‘ Hamphrey feverish and ill this morning. 
Dawson would be glad if you or I could go to 
him. Nothing serious. Don't be alarmed. 
Bat I think you had better start im- 
mediately.—Joiia1."" 

“I must start for the North at once, 
Coxon,” the girl said, harriedly. ‘‘Go and 
see if I can speak to Lady Bridgeworth. She 
will find me in Mias Vereker's room. Then 
come back and pack my small trank,” 

Mariel was Ringing on her dressing-gown 





as she spoke. At this moment she hesitated 
no longer. She would go to Barbara, and tell 


“(WHAT A LOVELY FacE!”’, 


















con 





her the trath—that Humphrey had not gone 
to Ireland, and was, as his little love had 
feared, too ill to write or move. The thought 
of relieving her mind was a distinct pleasure ; 
bat this changed to a feeling of dismay and 
acute disappointment as her maid ep>ke. 

‘‘Her ladyship and Miss Vereker are out, 
mies. They've this very moment rode away 
to the Park. Her ladyship told me I was to 

ive you her love, and say breakfast was at 
halt. past ten o'clock, and you was not to 
harry, migs.” 

Mariel stood silent, holding the telegram 
in her hand. This early morning ride mast 
have been arranged after she had gone to bed 
last night. 

She could not quite recollect all that had 
happened after dinner was over. She only 
knew her head had ached, and Josephine had 
insisted gently and firmly on her retiring, 
coming up after she was in bed to administer 
a few words of cheering consolation about 
Humphrey, together with a tiny glass of weak 
brandy and water, which she prescribed in 
oase Mariel should not slee 





Mariel had protested against this stimulant, 
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declating che alwalys slept well, but Jéséphine 
had ddwn Her protests; and terfainly- 
the girl was feign to confess she had to thank 
her friend’s thoughtfulness for a/ god night's! 
rest, for, despite her protests, she knew she 
should not have slept without this draught. 
She stood uncertain and unhsppy, white her* 
maid flitted about gathering some clothes 
together. 
“Why did you not call me at eight-as-neual, 
Coxon ?” she asked, after a long pause, 
‘Her ladyship sent partionlar ofders ‘you 
was not to be disturbed till nine, miss, as ‘you 
‘was not weil last night. I hope you feel better 
éhis morning, Miss Muriei?" 
*‘Tam quite well,’ Matiel eaid, mevitndio: 


moments #4 
‘BS to'what 











Tetart. 

; ‘she ‘Ye full of mervots fear as is 
‘ + to “Yo ‘her 
and then detwh 





“‘prealia st, 


f did not feel so . We 


before. Josephing'’s 
answer for,” the 











‘She determined to leavea 
and ‘hutriedly, ’ : 
wrote, adKindly* 
the truth,’ entreating ‘ter’ 
be brave, not''to “feet, “and 


Humphrey's condition, 

She looked up ‘and @éwn “the “Street 
anxiously as she wenttoBer eab ot ‘feet; but 
there were no signs of the ridérs ; and with a 


sigh of weariness, of distress, and pain, for | language to bis dusky servant, and then they 
found themes! 


her head was giving her actual tortare. 

Mariel was driven away to the station. 
Meanwhile Lady Bridgeworth and Barbara 

had ‘had a very * nt“oantér th 

leafiesty trees. rift: 

surmimér, Warn ahd ditt p; With jttst 


of rain Yn‘ the Bott" Bretze, | “The ails eptrita 
Pose ‘tnitoriecionsly, ag “she Pet nittg 
air greet her ‘her’ ‘ein AP Pht eid dbn- 


fdsed Yhoughits left tier fé*thd Thbtent 
'T with 


her feir ae 
alséred Idoks 4nd man ner'the prévediig : 


ing, “‘ What was it!” she asked *h¥Puelf tite | Memyottninks, Lord 
4 | I fully expect Mite TesveHes wiltbe'herd 


any 
she’ Wwatited t¢ Avoid “ute, | moment; what! is, if theols well ‘erongh | to 
uiitifid; mivenetous. Pédr | Come!” 


Ching coming back tytn. “"She'atitos 

ed ‘aa“thor ee 

and yet—ah 'T 

Mariel, she was in pain. I wish ttw'l hed 

gone ‘to see ‘how the 

poi. and ‘then Sheti¢hed. 
“Bo 


terider, “protecting lover Had Ht her 


‘ine daw the ¥hadow on Phe girl's | ‘Atirhed ‘oatre *in “wid! spidke a’ fey Words ‘to 
weARtifol face, and‘ the Hikht* gave Her“kden | Julian. 


watitfaction. Sinoce‘whe' cet her Hktid ‘to ‘the 


ploagh in this evil'dding ‘she ‘had ‘given ‘her. Sat eaedpatrateeteekiaunaell cami 
If up ‘to “the cotfstinmmation of her ‘Aedfres | frre dittodt directly with a przzted; haluvwrnsed 





Tittle Babs,-I must at manly qualities “wh 


Speak 
, Gear, “how my head iaartee tide wen ieee ter 


ngers, Nhe ‘beat advantage in her 


‘Rister ” #9 | havea sort of Aladdin's 
"Go"be cure he | @nd we can take our MG 

could rely on her for @Rm@fute tfith as to | monds!” 
“You shall : more -eavil 
saigdditune!" Salina csid tanigtieng-ond clapping 


Vite i 
wad vata ip | Ot there Was! actvishfulvetgerndes in iter 


ton exelsimed, bising — Chinie; inatticdty, 


‘but y 

Mtn t, *@he’senld wot allow any’ sudden movenient 
diel had béeti! Hers," dhe wala, | Hike thie, However simeple; fn: 
as OP Fast the ddebiaterow:and then | omtely-sketohed and imac ouvretathers, ' She 
é récatléd Mvvicreateangely. | tawet be'ever on her guard 


otis ‘thoriting Péfore | KAA Oily thud#tit dt Poity tio ive’ Darbita 
pleasure ; and now there wid'Wo meédof Wits 
wh ‘ittenge, “yaBttc, “tale Had | he‘dould wiWk “of Himself and hid own ebjoy- 
come dverher' life ‘ever sitfte ‘Her thantisdtie | miént pain. 
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Way befofe an almost rabidMate and jealougy. 


OBusciernite “was overpowefed-by a féverish 
determination to put her-foot on this.girl’s 
Heppintes,and p i¢ of for dveér, 


Julian Lascelles had been ready to escort 
them from Bridgeworth House, inwardly 
eutsing Josephine and her plans for dragging 
him from his: couch ‘at’ such ‘an wieartiily 
hour, but suave, smiling, and handsome as 
“ever, 

He expressed just the right amount of 
sympathy and anxiety’ in his sister's eer 
pn: und chatted brightly ‘to Dathewa’ 

sorts of Giinye. 

In the patk Bord Castleton joined thiem— 
his fave flnwhedand eager. He pm ae 
too much of a boy to conceal hia’ 
of & y Lascelles’ beantifal 
Barbara ' ‘him'"very “Yrach, | be ‘Svae ‘20 


that strange erfost brovher, ‘the 


Osbert, Lord | 





istléton, had 


aoe 
whe showed that — “80 "TD wee | tran 


rere 


: eres ¢- oi 
pocket a: Mieenetio 
oe. =e: 

: ify 2 t ts 
SPR —pmemmaalipaaes Rap attn- mantis, Tteryiz ? 


pad te: 


“ti 


fps to find 3 ai 


treakfast. Everything wagp 
figly arranged, and Lad 
fa)l of enthusiastic complim 
‘You should have lived 
Nights!” she declared, as & 
laxurious chair, her fine Bgstit 


firmly believe if you c 


‘Hewsid.a few words in some 


ves tsemted vat a table ‘hearing 
some of the choicest and most rare delicacies 
to be obtainable at that season of the year. 

‘¢ TiaMbeviel were | ? Babbardtseid 


voice, 
“(Let me go-and fetdh olier ? ') Iserd Gaétle. 


ns) ido ‘deli. 


“Tent a message by ‘Bromley a q@room. 
Gas tieton, ‘ali Fence 


‘Phe’ Marhset @éwn }Mothing WAb. ‘He 


restart ‘was 'beitg well divedwied When 


Will you’ éxdude’ mé'? "he #aid,*and' he 





utterly and entirel . 


Justice and pride gave } look. 


eager, "0 fresh, 80 bright ;a then ‘he'owned | 
ah 


brother whom the’had loved #0 wéll)"and who | 
‘Thad deserted her @o ctimelly. ne I 


tamed. a | * 


is Pretgaat tog, (' 


| Sac 
tape 
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"The bird is flowh. Four ! 
cértafitty math better, Lhay Bria Ly 
-| -»¢ Dean me, what do you mean?” Jogephing 
. This was Tae than satisf 

a satisfactory, 

must have done exactly as she imagined tl 

would on receiving the telegram which Taian 

sent at her instigation; and-b iptine 
was well out of the way. wes 

“Why it seems something is wron t 

Brackenbury, and Mariel has flown off there 
‘without consulting ‘anybody, She has gent 
*me'a few sorendsiiod words, which I can’t 
‘enallee head or tail ‘of | rey !” Salian eaid, 

w of annoyance, « 
have- done : 


‘Gent think Martel: + to ithis, 
‘Gat sho is always gtepen dem fe: 
(eebhbis,'? 
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¥ 






be 

















loved’ 
t 


a 















ewept awsy -onddualy 
and comfort asd 
‘she was face to 


there -was trot 
Taerd Geter r face, tried to 


reassure her. He imagined she was troubled 







‘!® bout Muriel's health, and said all the conver- 


tional things he could think of. 

Barbara answered him mecbanically. She 
seemed to’ be ‘fa sbhie. ‘bations, Anplessant 
dream, Jalian’s rich, quaint room seemed to 
fade away, the voiwes-of her companions 
seemed to be dream voices, sith no activity 
or individuality, and Bhe f was back in 
Lal ce tn te ae ld trome’‘for 
B6aharry dreety, aise e* "years, 

“You colnet ly rib Sen noe tenis ners 
we tlous,! ebia 1’! “Tady Betty ond, 
briekly, ae they red teptent dv techy ala cation 

6 to'sd cet Peer’ 10’ He 
beenven ito tke Siem Mente. * 
is all right. She will have tet wont 
rag 5 Ah oon 8; AAD toe 
- ow,” 

'Butiera taatie Av die wer. Her earhes 
too full of iodFased > ding thongete. 
hud onfy onre'd dete 4d) cre inher 40m, 
‘Yds ‘dhe 'eduklsit down! atid try 15 

‘OBie Nlt, ‘somehow; 41d Grete hive were! Oe 
again tterly afene in wre wortd. - “4 

ition? of ‘comitg sertew vont 
‘ehier off: Shean In'@he oe 
Tike ene? a Sniaes pine! neveee heok 
loall yee Big hoaves nf op Me 
(Porephine' eed words and heery, reawedt 





ing voice sounded far away. She did not rf 
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j induess’or Goubt: it; «she jonly real- 
it in a vague sort-of-way as being -there, 

ignd yernot existing, inteas Agares and: inci- 
dents come ‘so vividly in our sleeping intagi- 


aation, Only°to °melt ‘and: waft away with 
-moning ight andmorning: reality. 
CHAPTER XX. 


Tuens wasme meseige or -written'word left 
for Barbara by Mbriel— at least, thegirl found 
none; and there waand One:té¢tell her that the 
note? Mariel “had i ceribbled -s0 . hurriedly and 
had been promptly committed to the 
: oer en it be hia 

of -handiag it;on ‘to ita 
po owner when Lady Bridgeworth’s groom 
with it atthis:house. 

How the rest of he«day passed Barbara 
eoulnot havetold. She was’ mutely grate- 
fulto Lady'Bridgeworth for refusing to take 

ier Out shoppiug;/and eat by the fire in the 
big @rawing-room with hersyen fixed oma book 
and her thoughts on her lover. 

The dees had vanished suiidenly, aad, as 
ight thie ¢oublr of some flame,iall the foinessiof 
‘qner women sheart had:barst iato béing. 

she-humgered. for even:even one 
jim, She fonght against. all ‘the 
‘gausieus; unessy doubts that, somehow, would 
riseinher mind. She was sick withesort of 
nervous suspense. Sheoould notieven seusaher- 
elf to'write her daily dettersto Mrs, Griffiths, 
Phe'eould-do nothin g:bat cit there waiting she 
dmewaotrwhat for,fearingshe knew not what, 
ang with’ all this accama- 


‘lated egite, Y 

Se peg ge ge 
Bridgeworth was in the very highest epixita, 
, and falbof chat. : 

“ Famet Lord Gactleton: dn Bond-atreet ;' he 
‘imploted» to: be ‘Lllowed: to come totes, Of 
course Peould»nbw say ‘no,’ and ‘he ‘will .be 
ietseeyoung!’ coeophine sige’ aad shes 

oung | '’» ine: then 
dtrslnd Dextate'sautt eheek. | *' He.is «nice 
boy,” shewaid, refhectively. 

“He wetainds me of—6f Cyzili.so.mucb,” 
the girl said, in‘ a Greamy ‘voice, 

Lady: f h’s vhand «dropped, The 
‘mention of Oytil Vereker was something -ahe 
could néver bear easily. 

‘“Fdon'tgee the likeness,” ehe -said, in ‘her 
Eo way, casi she flang off her.fars. and 

op 

She was imp 
All had gone so well, so wonderfally weil, .so 
far;/butall wag nds ‘accomplished. What if 
the failedat the very last ? acl 

Jaliam was clever, unscrupulous, butishe did 
‘aot-trost him; and psradoxieal. as. it seems 
‘she: loathed herself ifor chaiving »stoeped . to 
“Mttooiate herself with him in thie'master. 

“He will haven hand of steel,” she thought 
‘tohereelf, ‘bittedly. ‘I shall: have to, pay 
‘Gewly*torall this. Gan he. be of the,.eame 
flesh and blood? What-a difference \between 
7 aentowsi ot the comuinipetentins ¥ ‘ie 

‘her! eyes rest on a.portrait-o um.- 
‘phrey for a moment, and she stirred uneasily 
sven beneath the gaze of hia piotured-eyes. 
, ‘How he would despise me. How——’’.and 
thon-her gexewent to Barbara’a ‘loveliness, 
—e grew hardened again immadi- 


“To see ther his wife,” whe said, between 
her teeth, ‘hit would kill me. Ah! Lord 
» ‘Tust-im time |” 
_sBevéral other people'drifted in as the, Karl 
Rok-his-oup-of teaand saat down beside. Bar- 
‘bata, begioming to talk eagerly. 
‘Bitere vas a babble of email talk, and Jose- 
' could’ ndt‘ datch: what he was saying ; 
she wag intensely strnok by the fact that 
‘8 face ‘was flashed, and that her 
Whole countenance seemed fall of intersat. 
UIs she; sfter-all, aniordinary fliré ?’ Jose- 
phine wnid to:herself, in her wonderment, for 
atbara bad seemed to her ¢o snffer rather 
than ‘encourage Lord Castleton'’s « evident 


ig i 


” 


Bort of + 
him that went 


oused her, Lady |) 





ations, uncomfortable. : 


vand alightly x 


Bhe mot -inak “@xhatige. I 
believe that young fool would imarry“her to- 
‘morrow if she would condént!” 

And then Lady Bridgeworth had to sitend 
to her other .gueets, and ‘the young fool” 
could talk. away to Barb&ta ag ninch as he 


-liked, 

“ T wish I could get. you into the back room, 
I bave something to you, and something 
to show you, Mies: Vereker.” 

“That .does not .seém -véry difficult to 
manage,” Barbara answered, With a faint 
smile, 

There was certainly a great pleasure fo her 
in this,,,young» man’s companidnéhip, apart 
inoue Shadisizange resemblaxivé to Cyril. ‘There 
wag noepenheng his natare and manner that 

fecalled Ham 


phréy, ns 

‘In a-few tmonients Lord Casticton had 
marceuvred awkwardly enough to get Barbara 
away-from the fire; aud they sat down in a far 
corner of an inner room, not’ without giving 
some ‘cause of opting, of eyebrows -and 
equivecal smiles. Of this, however, neither of 
‘the young, people were in the least aware. 

aes Castleton seemed fo be :fall 6f excite- 
men 
| “ Do.you know, Miss Vereker,” he said,“ I 
have made a most wonderful disedvery. “You 
will never what ifis!” — 

“Tam so stupid at guessing’ Barbara said, 


smiling and ru cher beantifal.hair a little. 
She felt et afendy Yor ts brief inter. 


sdtantions ; then her lip curled, though. there 
Wasa fonch of elon tn hér henrt. 
ae 
$1 


bester 
course “with Lord m, He bionght. a 
vigorating atimdsphers with 
a long way to disperse: the 
wague forebodings that been dist¥eising 


her ¥. miueh, r io 
‘You shan’t do anythibg you ‘don't like,” 
the young man:said, colouring as shyly as a 


as he apoke. 
took a little packet from his pocket and 
began to unfold it. Away in the distatide, 
Josephine was | him as well as she 
could, and her curiosity ‘increased every 
moment. 


“I want yor te eek-atthis-miniatare, Miss 
bm . took ‘the ell oled 
“¢ 1am joture enoair 
‘with small Brilliante frito" tte? trend. 

“ How beanutifal!” she’exclaimed. ‘‘ What a 
lovely face!” 

“ Just what D¢think,”ideslared Lord Castle- 
ton, quickly. ‘“‘ That was how my Aunt Mar- 
aret Jobked ‘when’! she’ was’ your ‘age, ‘Miss 

éreker. And,'*his voice growing moreexdited, 
“if you look at it ‘hatd,/ and m ‘at this,” 
hanling’ her a small mirror from a table near, 
‘t you'will. see ‘part of the discovery I. have 
made,” 

‘‘You mee,” Barbara said with @ blash, 

ified, ‘‘ you, mean you think 
I am like this picture, Lord 2” 

‘Lamean you are the véry:image of it,” Lord 
Castleton answered, proniptly, his face beam- 
iing-with delight. ‘' And. now. can’t you guess a 
little bit, Misa Vereker 7” 

‘ Nowa little bit!’ was Barbara’s answer. 

‘Then I mast, in. “You Know you 
have aaid several times that I-was like your 
‘brother, who is. abroad, amd you remember éhe 
other-day, you told, mie your .mother had died 
when, you were born;yand. your father .was 
drowned .at‘sea. Wall,” the Earl jaet stopped 
to draw: breath,and then went on. ‘Some. 
thing, I don’t quite know, what, seemed to ‘ell 
ime that I -hadiheard something of you before. 
Your name is familiar. Yes, I know you said 
you did not believe you had;a single relation 
in ‘the world; but, all the same, I felt there 
must be some one belongingto yeu. And this 
afternoon, when I; went to see my grand- 
mother—she brought. me ap from a kid—I 
mean a ehild—you .know,” he explained, 
hurriedly, ‘‘the'idea came into my head to ask 
her if she knew aaptiing shor you.” 

Barbara looked, as she felt, utterly as- 
tonished. 














Yes,’’ she said, 8 
overcome the touch of bitterness. 
| have lived all these years without any people, 


! 
| 


“I know,” he said, briekly, ‘it sounds 
rather like “‘madness ; ‘but grandmother ia/a 
wonderful old lady. She snows everything 


“gbout body ; arid‘then you'see, as\I ‘said 
ow, t 


just x had‘a sort‘of-vague idea‘that shore 
wage Vereker mixed’ op ‘some time or. other 
‘with our family. ‘And-so I just waited a few 
moments, ‘and-after I had inquiréd-atter «the 
rhéumatism*and “all that, you know, 1 asked 
her plump*’out ‘if this‘waen’t the ‘ease ;'and 
“what do you think she‘aneweréd as quictlyas 
possible ? 

“© Your Aunt Margaret, my belovetband only 
Caughter, married a Vereker just thirty. years 
ago next Decetaber, Bertie, my @éar!’* . 

“I declare, Miss Vereker, I was just struék 
@umb, for‘you ‘nrobt*know I hadalways Seen 
told my Aunt ‘Margaret “died when ehe twas 
‘very young; und’ this’ ie*the “firsttime- I ‘had 
ever heard the had been ‘married.” 

Lord’ Castitton ‘tame“to a ‘good stopindw 


“$0 take “his breath, snd Barbara'sat looking 


at the miniature, and not saying a word. ‘ She 
did. not know ‘what: to’ way. -Everyéhing' was 
80 sudden, and so ttrasge and—despite Lerd 
Castistun’s eagerness’ and ‘earnestness --50 
hnhreal; she felt almost ‘inclined to- smile et 
this fairy tale be “was unfolding ‘before ‘her, 
bot she: spptrevitted “him ‘too-maeh to hurt 
-his feelings, a 

“* Phen, Miss Vereker;” the youbg'manicon- 
tinued, drawing’ his eheir’ closer ap’ to- herr, 
“ T justtadkied:Grannie, and made her! telitme 
éverything. “How ‘poor Aunt Margaret felbin 
‘love with a young naval dfficer;and'my-grand- 
father refused to let her’ become-engeped ‘to 
bim. “How ont’day, in themiddle~of winter, 
she Yan ‘away from’ her ‘home*and ‘married 
Cyril Vereker—yes, Oyril!”this»triamph- 
antly, aa ‘Barbsra tooked ‘up ‘with ' startled 
eyere—"‘and how afterwards, not even-when he 
was dying, would “my ‘grandfather ‘have her 
name mentioned, and «she never °#aw biavor 
Grannie again. I—I fancy,'’-Lierd ‘Oasieton 
paid, growing a little uneomfortable as ‘he re- 
membered’ he “vas in all prdbabifity ‘dealing 
With ‘Barbara’s ‘father, “Poor Aunt Margaret 
was not very happy. ‘Grannie: would have 
forgiven her and taken ‘her back, (but she did 
not dare go against my grandfather ; sAd#hen 
you know the sort of‘ thing. - Aunt-Margaret 
was proud, and would have nothing to do with 
her own Bape ‘She “never wrote’ to her 
mother, and Grannie ‘only’ heard of’ ber-in a 
roundébout “way “till ‘Jast' Before’ you ‘were 
bors.” 

Lord Oastléton ‘Was quite’ conviticéd now 
of his kinship witht this girl, 

‘* She wrote a ‘letterto ‘Grannie; and aid 
she was dying, and “had noone to'leave =z 
baby to ‘bat her “boy “Cyril, who ’wasthea 
abont nine yesre’ old. “Poor grannie {TI was so 
upset About her today, Barbara. Fomay~ dail 
you Batbara since we are vdteifie.” 

“" We cannot be stite!'*the girl broke in 
hutriédly, “her, heart beating“ ly. ‘Tf thie 
should be trae—if ‘she® had’ ad ‘her le 
at last—if the stigma’ of’ her” birth “was “fe- 
moved ; but it was all too” gdod to be‘trie! 

“Oh ! I “am quite, quite Bure, siid’ so is 
Grannie. I téld‘her ‘you’ were just “the véry 
image of this picture, and ‘she is longing’ to 
see you. Will you go to’her to-morrow motn- 
ing, Barbara?” 

“Bat—” Barbara put her hafd’o her 
head in cotifubion aud “‘béwifderyment. “Bat 

“Oh! there is no réal but, -you'kndw,’* the 
boy declared ; ‘“#t léast, there won't be when 
Grannie han gone into’ the Whole thattér, Say 
you are glad to be my’ cdtisin, Barbara ? ” 

She looked ‘at “him silebtly for‘a’ moment, 
her brain fall of ‘thonghtsthoughits ‘of the 
desolate, miserable vhifdhdvd—thoughtp uf ‘the 
past ‘few happy moithe—thoughts “of ‘the 
present, of the future, 

“‘ Tf—if it ‘is tng trae I ‘shall be “vlad. 

owly, and'then she a not 
“Vet I 


“« You—you are very kind,” she began; but All ny life I have been xlone, except for-Cyril. 





the young man stopped her. 


| No one has cired-énttgh’for'ad to seék'ns out. 
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We might have died of starvation, and no one 
would have cared! "’ 

“Qh! don't talk like that, dear!” the 
young man exolaimed, in genuine distress. 
“Ts sounds so awful; and, besides, it is not 
érue. Grannie says for years she has been 
trying to find some trace of Aunt Margaret’s 
children, and has never been able to do so. I 
quite assure you on my honour you would 
have been sorry for the poor old — Pee 
she was so upset, and she is always so bri 
and sharp. I never remember to have seen 
Grannie ory until to day.” 
iT am sorry,’ Barbara said, and her own 
lips trembled. 

She sat gazing down at the lovely face in the 
miniature. Her mother! Was it possible? 
Could it be trae—her mother Lady Margaret 
Vereker. Her own name was Margaret, 

@ Her colour came and went quickly— 
pom | Margaret's husband had been called 
yril, 

It was strange—very, very sirange—it it 
were true! Bat how were they to know 
this? How prove the truth? Who was 
there to help them clear up the mystery? 
She could tell nothing, she did not possess 
& paper or anything, and she did nod know 
whers to find C, ril—poor lost Cyril! 

Her face grew paler and paler as each 
thought flashed through her mind. If only 
Humphrey were here to help her, or Muriel, 
or Owen Griffiths and hia sweet, kind mother! 
In all the orisises of her life it seemed to be 
. her fate to be alone ! 

Lord Castleton watched her anxiously. 

“* You will come and see Grannie?"’ he said, 
breaking the long pause. 

Barbara lifted her wonderfal eyes from the 
old picture lying in her lap. It had grown 
upon her, almost unoonsviously, that there 
was, indeed, a strong likeness between it and 
her own reflection. 

**] will come if you wish,” she anawered, 

His face fell. He had expected she would 
have been as fall of excitemens and ness 
as himeelf; and she spoke in such a dull, hesi- 
tating way, she seemed to read his disappoint- 
ment. 

‘* You are very, very kind to me!”’ she said, 
guddenly, and her eyes grew misty with tears. 

It was, indeed, pleasant to have someone so 

to claim kinship with her; and she felt 
@ thrill of delight for the moment as she re- 
membered Hamphrey, and how sweet it would 
be to realise that his wife was not a possible 
disgrace to his old, honourable name, bat was 
herself of eqaally honourable birth. 

** And I—I shall indeed be happy if I can 
call you my cousin; bat, Pn know, Lord 
Castleton, my life has ifferent to yours. 
Yes, I know I am much younger, but I have 
faced sorrow, want, a hundred things you will 
never know! I have bsen taught so many 
bitter lessons. I—I think I am_ prepared 
now for any disappointment!” All the vague 
forebodinga and presentiments returned now, 
and her nears beat in a hurried, troubled 
fashion, aa the events of the last twenty-four 
hours flisted through her mind again. ‘ Yes. 
Iam prepared for any disappointment,” she 
—_— almost mechanically, and then she 

v 


Was she prepared for all? What if dis- 
appointment should come from that which 
was the sweetest and dearest thing to her! 
What if there were pain and sorrow at hand, 
and brought there by Hamphie! She recoiled 
from the very thought. 

‘‘Iam wicked to think such things,’ she 
said passionately to herself. ‘'How can I 
doubt him, my dear true love—the man 
who has taught me what love and trath are? 
No, no, no, if disappointment comes, it will 
not be through him!" 

Lord Castleton was speaking cheerily. 

% "Ob! I am quite sure we shan's be die- 
appointed! You'll see as soon as old Ferrars 


has got hold of the matter (that is Grannie’s 
lawyer, you know, Barbara) we shall be proved 
cousins right enough, and then——”’ 

“TI phall be the proudest cousin in the 








world!’ Barbara said, half-laughing, half- 
crying. Her nerves were utterly unstrung. 
She was nervous almost to illness, and this 
sudden news inoreased her agitation. 

‘We must go back to the others," she said ; 
‘bub promise me,” earnestly, ‘‘ not a word to 
anyone of—of this. I will keep the picture 
if you will let me do so, and to-morrow ——” 

“You will go and see Grannie. She is 
longing for you to go. That big house ia 
—— square! You may know it. I will be 
there to meet you, Cousin Barbara,” 

* Remember, it is a secret!" the girl said, 
with a wan smile, “ until it is proved to be 
true—quite, quite trae!” 

Josephine received them with a smile. 

‘' Well, young people! Some more tea, 
eh!” She soanned their faces thoroughly, 
and her curiosity grew deeper. She could not 
understand what was going on; then she 
looked at Barbara, and put her hand behind 
her back. 

. < 1 cama for you, Babs. Guess what 
is?" 

Barbara's heart almost stood atill, then 
beat to suffocation the relief was too great. 

“A letter!” she said, suddenly. “A 
agen Coe Hamphie! Give it to me—give it 

me ” 

Josephine handed it without a word, only 
smiling to herself the while, 


‘Go iato the next room and read it. Lord 
Castleton will excuse _ Lovers come 
before anything; don’s they, Barbara ?”’ 

Barbara e no answer, bat sli the 
letter into her pocket. Josephine's voice 
and manner jarred on her—she could scarcely 
tell why. 


“T am in no h ,’ she said, meeting 
Lord Castleton’s gaze. ‘It can wait a little 
while!’ 

All her and presentiment was gone. 
She felts she could face the whole world 
— with that sweet remembrance close to 


hand. 
(To be continued). 





THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
—=—— 


OHAPTER X'!X. 


It is my soul that calls upon my name ; 

How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night. 

Like softest music to attending ears. 
—Shakespeare. 


“Ir is getting late now," observed Rosen: 
bary, when the interview had grown irksome 
tohim. ‘ Youhad better, perhaps, be on your 
way home. Remember, that it is to your 
interest to keep my seoret, and that I will pay 

ou well for doing #0, but should you betray 
t you will receive a felon’s doom |” 

Somewhat annoyed at this cavalier dis- 
missal, Loraine rose, tied his necktie with 
trembling fingers, set his hat on the back of 
his head, and prepared to take his departure. 

‘One thing mas’ be un'stood,” he said, 
doggedly, as Rosenbury arose to see him de- 
part, ‘‘an’ that is I'm comin’ to see you ’s 
often ‘a I choose, Pity I can’t see m’ own 
son! An’ when want money, if's everyday, I 
will have it! Ifyou ‘ny me, I'll ‘fess every- 
thing, and take conseqences !" 

**You shall have everything you want!” 
declared Rosenbary, deeming it politic to 
ignore his previous remarks. 

‘*An’ when I choose to live in same house 
with you I shall do it!" 

He shook hand with R.senbary, and after a 
few farther words [made his way into the 
corridor, and was ushered into the stree}, 

‘I wish something would happen to him 
on his way home!” muttered Rosenbary, 
flinging himself wearily upon a sofa, his 
countenance looking quite haggard. ‘I shall 
live in constant fear of his coming to live with 


me! I hope he'll get killed in some drunken 





LT 
brawl. I shall not feel easy un 
— death, ? ine 

is mind wandered in dark speoca! 

which he would have cheddered — & . 
hours before—so rapid is one’s progress down. 
wards when once @ descent from is 
begun—and the object of the specalations wag 
how best to entirely remove from his path his 
late dangerous visitor, and thas constitnt, 


happy restlessness, now lookin t 
oun windows in the of pola da 
—— of Walter Loraine, and again 

. g to interest herself in books and needie- 
work, 


Notwithstanding the efforis of 
Teastinn 40 Sntened hen, the dae tae 
Pepe oe - a consulted her 
to ow nearly it was 
frequently looked upwards to Ba men 
would be favourable to the meeting appointed 
for that evening. 

Immediately upon their arrival at Rock 
Land, the Earl had shut himself up in his 
stady, admitting no one to his presence except 
his page, aud replying to the solicita 
his niece that he was greatly fatigued by 
journey, but that he would see her on 
morrow. 

In the flush of her happiness, 
Geraldine desired above all things 
her uncle happy. Her heart was 
kind feelings towards every one, and she 
forgot the coldness that had always existed 
between her and the Earl, and resolved to 
bring about a happier state of feelings bet veen 


them, 

This resolve was heightened by a glimpse 
she caught of the Earl when she wed pase. 
ing through the corridor. The stud -door was 
slightly ajar, and she saw his lordship 
in an arm-chair, hia body bent forward and 
sustained by his arms, his elbows on 
his knees. His dress was the same he 
worn from town, and seemed not to have been 
touched since. Hishair was dishevelled, and 
added to the wildness of his countenance, 
which was seamed with deep lines, and looked 
even more than when she saw him 
last. His eyes wandered in restless, frightened 
glances, which instantly detected ber pre- 
sence, and he raised his hands to wave her 
away asifshe had been an accusing spiti 
The next moment the page had closed the 


door. 

Lady Geraldine ind in some specula- 
tions upon the Earl's Jar condact, bat 
ascribed it to his fear of the disease which 
the family physician had assured her wat 
preying upon him. Knowing how deeply he 
was attached to life, and how he had exalted 
in the possession of his honours, sbe did not 
wonder that death should be fall 
him, particularly so sudden # death as he had 
to fear from his malady. 

Bat this decision was distarbed by the 
recollection that he affected to disbelieve the 
words of his physician, and that be 
was only nervous, and not suffering from 
heart-disease. 4 tb 

She lingered about the oorrider until the 
page came out from the study on some errel 
and then sent by nim to the Earl an 
request to be allowed to attend upon him, 
cheer his hoursof pain and lonelines®. 

The page delivered the message, and re 
turned with the reply that the Earl bad slep! 
none the preceding night ; that he was, 000 
sequently, mach worse, and that he could 
no one, not even his dear niece, aa the sigh 
of any face beside oa of his —- servas! 
would only aggravate his nervousn ; 

Coraline was, tharatone, — bo oon 
tent herself with urging her ve, 
the page, to send for Dr, Horton without 
hour's delay, and she then proceeded — 
drawing room, where Mrs. Tomlins 
am 1eing herself with some Berlin work. 
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The drawing-room wasa large and hand- 
gome apartment overlooking the sea, and 
with a window fronting upon the rocka that 
lined the shore, so that she would have 
found ample amasement in watching the 
white-capped waves pursue each other, and 
the gleaming sails in the distance, had not 
her mind been so preoccupied. 

While she was looking out upon the shore, 
aga relief, perhaps, from the sea-view, she 
gaw & horseman ride up towards the mansion 
of Rock Land, with every appearance of haste 
and excitement. He was a man of middle 

, as nearly as she could judge from her 
brief glimpse of him, and of gentlemanly ap. 

ce, but, as he glanced upwards, Lady 
Beraldine thought that his face looked dark 
and sinister. 

This personage gained an entrance to the 
mansion, and demanded admittance to the 
Earl, sending in his card by the page, who 
happened to be in the corridor at the mo- 
ment of his arrival. To Geraldine's sar- 
prise he was admitted to the study, where he 
remained closeted with her uncle several 
hours. 

Th seemed very strange to her that, when 
doer uncle had declared himself too ill to 
see her and receive her gentle ministra- 
tions, and that the sight of any face would 
add to his nervousness, he should admit a 
stranger to his presence, and keep him there 


a0 long. 

This wonder and surprise were heightened 
when she and Mra. Tomlina were joined at 
dinner by the Earl himself, dressed with 
extreme care, and with a countenance on 
which beamed pleagant smiles. 

Nearly all traces of his late singular illness 
had vanished. Io was trae that he looked 
thin,and that deep lines had been lately 
‘tngraven upon his face which could never be 
eradicated ; but his late paleness was replaced 
bya deep flash, and hia late nervonsness by an 

ed joyfalness. His eyes shone with 

their olden luetre, and had lost their frightened 

ression, his step had nearly ite usual vigour, 

‘nd he carried himeelf erect, as he had not 
ot done since the ball. 

Lady Geraldine could hardly comprehend 
that he was the same person she had seen 
crouching in his chair shat very morning, 
asif he were awaitiog io silent terror some 
- _ 

“Why, unole," she exclaimed, extending 
her hand, “this isa very unexpected pleasure | 
I can hardly believe that it is yoa—you looked 
#0 very ill thia morning. Are you not over- 
‘exerbing yoursell?”’ 

“Not at all, my child,” responded the Earl. 
“Tam well again!" 

Toe countenance of Lady Geraldine ex- 


Preased surprise at this announcement, as . 


the said,— 
“Tsit the change of air that has cured you, 

horeet or did your late visitor bring you good 
The Earl glanced at her half-suspicioasly 
r& moment, and then replied,— 

He brought me good news, Geraldine— 
Splendid news! Perhaps the sea air has done 
me good too,” he added, as if fearing he had 
Said too much. “At any rate, my illness has 
pr. ~ as apeuly as it came, and I am 


: Bhe did not venture to question him 
atther, although she was bat half-satisfed 
with his reply. She could not help asking her- 
Self what news could the stranger have 
brougit that had power to restore the Earl to 
usaal health and spirits? 
pare, Bince she had known him, had the 
ae been so gay, eo pleasant, go fall of wit. 
F ‘8 whole conduct seemed to be actaated by a 
eeling of relief—as it the horrible fears to 
Which he had lately been a prey had suddenly 
Vanished, and he once more felt aafe ! 

Atter dinner he joined his niece in the | 
drawing-room, when he begged her to indulge | 
him ina little music, and be himself accom- 
Panied her ina song. He seemed so sociable | 
that Geraldine began to fear that she would 


be unable to keep her appointment with 
Waiter. 

After a time he ensconced himself in an 
arm-chair while Geraldine continued to sing 
to him, and it was not long before hia late 
em Overcams him and he sank into 
& doza. 

Ts was the first time he had closed his eyes 
in sleep since she ball. 

As soon as she perceived hia condition, she 
arose from the piano and glided from the 
apartment, hastening to her own chamber. 
Here she paused only long enongh to don a 
light paletot and a covering for her head, 
a3 & protection from the evening air, and she 
then quitted the mansion, hastening to ths 
rocks where she had met Walter the previons 
evening. 

Tt was a lovely moonlight evening, with the 
sea lying half in light, half in shadow to the 
eastward, and the shore seemed to be, as 
usual, deserted. 

Bat it was not long before her eyca distin- 
guished a tall, slender figure standiog upon 
the rock to which she was hastening and as 
she looked at it she murmured her lover's 
name with an endearing epithet. 

It was indeed Walter whom she beheld, «nd 
he advanced to meet her, exclaiming, as he 
folded her to his breast,— 

“You are late, darling! I began to fear that 
you wereill!” 

*'T have been detained,” she replied, “by 
my uncle. He has quite recovered, and [ 
have been singing to him. He has jast fallen 
asleep!" 

** Recovered! Isit possible? Why, I under- 
stood last evening that you were seriously 
alarmed abont him.”’ 

‘So I was, and I think I had then reason 
for my alarm. He looked like one on the 
verge of death. But he is now qnite well. 
He has received some good news, which has 
cared him!” 

Walter led his betrothed to their seat upon 
the rock, saying, — 

‘Sach a long day as thia has been, dear 
Geraldine! I thought evening never would 
come. The sun seemed to be within view twice 
ory hours! Has the day seemed long to 
you ” 

He read an affirmative answer in her 
blushes, 

He had debated in hia own mind whether 
he should or should not tell Lady Geral. 
dine of that singular adventure, and the 
misfortune which the poor gentleman he had 
relieved had endured; but he had fiaally 
decided in the negative, preferring not to 
cloud her bright spirit with woes she could 
not relieve. 

Bat the adventure had aroused a deep 
interest in his mind, which had increased with 
! thought on the subject. The strange, wild 
| face of the fugitive seemed to haunt him in 
his happiest dreams throughout the day, and 
that despairing shriek seemed to ring in his 
ears continually. 

Bat all thought of the fogitive vanished 
now as he listened to the tones of his betrothed, 
and he was completely absorbed in his present 
and prospective happiness. 

“ You promised to wear my ring in token of 
our betrothal,” he said, tenderly, “and so I 
walked over to the village this morning to buy 
one, co that I might place it upon your finger 
myself this evening. Here it is!" 

He drew from his pocket a tiny box, which, 





It i unusually massive, and of the finest 
met 

‘I hope it will fii your finger, love!’’ he 
entionsl. exhibiting it to her. ‘ You see 
that it has our united initialsinside, as an 
emblem of our united lives.” z 

Geraldine examined the ornament admir- 
ingly, and Walter then placed it upon its 
appropriate finger, which it fitted perfeotiy. 





being opened, was found to contain a heavy | 
oirclet of gold of small inside circumference. | 


bough a ring more worthy your acceptance, 
but this was the beat the village afforded! ”’ 

“T prefer it to all other2,"" murmured Geral: 
dine, kissing it. ‘‘ You have placed it upon 
my fioger, and it shall never. be removed while 
Ilive!” 

“I fear that the Earl will endeavour to 
break off our engagement! ”’ 

‘‘Bat hie endeavours will be 
Walter.” 

‘* And should he attempt to foroa you inte 
& marriage with Lord Rosenbary I know you 
will remain true to me and our mutual vows.” 

“Yes, Walter,” responded Geraldine. ‘ Rs- 
member, I am promised to you. My unole has 
threatened to force me into a marriage with 
Lord Rosenbury,” she added, strack with a 
sadden thought, ‘‘and it is possible, should he 
learn of our betrothal, that he might endeav- 
our to estrange us from each other. Should 
he, or anyone else, ever tell you that I am 
engaged to Rosenbary, or anyone beside your- 
self, place no faith in the assurance!” 

“T shall not, love. I will never doubd yo2: 
tenth and fidelity to me, until you yourself 
send me back the betrothal-riag I have juat 
placed upon your finger! As long a3 yva 
retain that I shall know that you continue tc 
love me. And should you ever wish to 
off our engagement,”” he added, playfally, yet 
earnestly, “you have only to enclose me the 
ring without a word, and you will never see 
me again!” 

“ How oan you suggest such a thing dear 
Walter?” asked Geraldine, shivering. ‘‘ Do 
you doubt me?” 

“No, no, @ thousand times no! But you 
see how unused I am to my great joy, my own 
dar! : 1” replied Walter, clasping her fervently 
to his 

“Then be it as you say,” she said, with 
smiles and tears. ‘ When I get tired of you 
I'll send you back the ring. I fear, if you 
wait for any such event, however, you will 
have to wait longer!” : 

Walter's face was wreathed in answering 
smiles. ‘ 

The faith he felt in his betrothed was, like 
his lova, boundless; and the idea that either 
would ever be untrue to the other seemed to 
each absurd—as it really was. 

‘‘ And when, darling, may I claim the faifil- 
ment of your promise to become my wife?” 
asked Walter, as she leaned her head upon 
his shoulder. 

} I want to try to win my unole’s consent 
| first, dear Walter,” responded Geraldine, 
- blashing. ‘You know how dear he was to 
| my father, and that he stands to me in the 
' place of a parent, and I do not like to marry 
| without hia blessing, if I oan gain it by wait. 

ing a little. Bat if be continues to refase I— 
| I will marry you when you please.” 
| Walter expressed his joy at this assurance 

in rapturous terms. 

At thia janoctare, a shadow fell upon the 

' rocks beside them, and, looking up, the lovers 
; found themselves confronted by the Earl of 

Montford |! 

There was & wrathfal glare in his eyes as he 

' surveyed the young couple, and a stern com- 
, pression of his lips which boded them little 
' good. 
| . Directly after the departare of none 
Geraldine from the mansion, the Earl 
. been awakened from hia dozs by the entrance 
' of Mrs. Tomlins into the drawing room; and 
| on her stating that she had seen her ladyship 
going out upon the shore alone, he had started 
fter her with the intention of escorting her 
| home. 

Hearing voices he was led to the very spot 
where the lovers were sittting, and his rage on 
seeing the young couple together can »e better 
imagined than described. 

“Bol” he exclaimed, hoarsely, ‘‘ this is 
your lover, Lady Geraldine? [ little thought 
you had made so distinguished a choice as Mr. 
Loraine, the son of Lord Rosenbury’s former 


in vain, 








‘I thought it would fit,’ he said, smiling, 


“T have a good eye, you see, for judging such ° 


things. I am sorry that I could not have 


nurse and his gardener!’ : 
Geraldine flashed with indignation, but 
Walter listened to the insult ‘with unmoved 
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equanimity. He aroce from bis seat, ane 
bis army shout the waist of ‘his betrothed, and 
replied calmly,— 

*‘ Your fordship cannot be more surprised 
vat the condercension of Lady Geraldine Sam. 
mers than am I—its object. Bat, humble 
8 was my birth, my lord, I love your niece as 
much and far more, I'believe, than any of her 
noble admirers oan do, and my devotion ‘to her 
has won an Sweet love. Not as the sonof 
Lord Rosenbury's gardener, but as a man and 
‘@ gentleman, if integrity aud refinement make 
a gentleman, I ask of von quanwenienbes eur 

mipirieg eo 
» Vhia “is cee 1” ‘ejaculated 
“Do you join in this very singalar 


demend, Geraldine 
on Fae!" she replied, meeting -his'gaze with 
n unsbashed countenance. 
one Tadeed | I whould ‘have ° 


thie el, 


, & Delle as’ are, ee ‘ 
many pleased t cal them, woald be peron 

° ve" 
any a bt ‘your forvane would 
cntizate his wttentions 

we Toe ar lord 
* You “ate “m my , in “your 
estimate of me,” said “the ‘artiet, ‘quiet! or 

hie cheeks ‘burned. “ Lady 


‘@ithongh 

dine isa fortane in®herself,:and I wane you 
my word of ‘honour—if itis‘ -that 
T have never bestowed a ‘thought wpon her 
money ,"° 

* Of course not,’"eneeted the Barl. 
born. poverty stricken lovers ever do when 
they aspire = = bree ~ of an Heiress! -Geral- 
dine,” *he ne 9 “I — 
‘(gotten st C naa pucttion eee nelioens 

your caak 0 
this person, and neo beg Er veered: ‘give him 
his diemiseal-as # forfane-hanteranwortby of 
notice | "? 

“TI know him bétter’ than’ you’ dojandle,”’ 
said Geraldine, trembling ‘with indignation. 
“He is all that is noble*wnd: good. ‘Ifyou 
@o not bélieve me,” atk ‘Rosenbury, 
who has known him from childhood! ‘She 
‘will ‘tell you: How honourable and worthy of 
honour he i!" 

‘* Indeed 1" commented the Harl, in a eneer- 
ing tone. 

“Yes, Giele,” ‘she ‘reterhed, ‘with “more 

( than “she ‘had wand I 


sphri yet 
‘am his betrothed wife! Itiave to 
marry Mr. Loraine. You have cdtipronaies 


me the “of my and‘I desire 
— poor father, 


your-conéent to eare 
to*wait for*it. “Buat,*sooner'or Lae se Tonal 
Seecretteeeenh Coceenaetr een 

or w ‘aey ° 
“Orne ‘Hurt ahusost chokes rage at this 
open ‘tenunss of of ‘this’ atithiority. Tt ‘was ‘the 
first question 'which his will wad‘that of 
his niece had ‘and hehed: trie 


hard with himeelf to re viotent words 
whiet wow epramgt0-bi lope. 

“ You! cannot’ ‘my Sonsent ‘to'\such a 
‘marriage, ' 


Earl ‘daaghter marry a gardene You 
’ .) rs son. ' 
would lose your rns in society ——”’ 

“I should notare, undle. Better is 
Seepy & home’with « loving heart'to shield mo 

troublesand upon which to jean than 
be io fashionable acqusintances in exist- 
ence!" said Geraldine,*earnestly. “I like 
‘society, anole, bat it does mot constitute my 
‘happiness. My best°friends, I know,’ 
appreciate Walter and honour him, 
‘Rosenbary ‘loves tiim,’*and she is my dearest 
‘friend. Ob, grant us'y oar consent,” 

«+ Never—onever | "Thie nvarriege shall never 
take place, I swear it!” 

Geraldine clang to ‘Walter, whose counte- 
— beamed upon her-with tender ‘encourage- 
me 

“Gay no more now, love,’ ‘he said, in'a low 
tone. ‘I will call upon the Harland sekhis 
consent in a formal manner ad seon‘as he’has 
dad time to’give the subject a sober seoond 


tual 


thought. Be brave, my tove, my “promised 
wife. He cannot separate us, you know. I 
desire with you to'wimhis ‘approval, dinte he 
is the only relative ‘you ‘have, ‘and I do’ not 
despair of gaitiing ‘it |” 

“ Yor are cofrupting the mind of my — 
againet me, Mr. Loraine!" exclaimed the 


Earl, in'an accession of rage, not having been 
able to distinguish the ‘swords, “ Come, 
you needn't deny it. I'with tohdveno farther |: 


conversation with you. Géraldine, come with 
me. ‘I ‘shall ‘not’ ~_ you'tiére, and itis time 
we returned héme 

The first teapine of Laily Geraldine ‘was 
to refase' to'cbey this “comimand, fearing that 
Walter might eat’ her present obedience to 
the Earl as an omien of a future concession to 
his pie onthe bal 8. @ glance into her lover's 


$8 dieed acelin aes Temaslael dasaen “wegaa. 


“ aoe bat i is right, love,’’ said Walter, bere rh 
‘We must leave no means tintfied to win® 
Earl's consent, and‘our mattied life will be all 


mortow night?” 
She assented; "s 


“ Bat it I should not “be ble to ‘come, 
y ‘uxiéle 


preg 9 least, dogeiver ve" ws Of She bt Be of 
cannot a Ww 
corresponding with each Uther.” 
a should you need me, you will summon 
me 
Lady Geraldine’replied in the affirmative. 
** Come, come |!’ ‘said the Earl, impatiently. 


Loraine, say it at my house. If you e 
my niece’ have any ‘self-respect, “shia will be 
the last stolen m you will have—and I 
am inclinéd to think’it will be, any way.” 

‘*T will call upon you, my lord, 6o- ow 
said Walter, with calm dignity. ‘' Perhaps I 
may be able to induce you to regard this 
matter in a different light." 

He embraced Geraldine fervently, unheed- |. 
ing the angry frowns of the Earl, amd as 

she turned to leave him, Lady Geraldine 


ee Remember, Walter, I shall always betrue. 
Whatever you hear, never doubt me.” 

The lovers-exchanged glances that promised 
love and fidelity as well as words could) have 
done, and the Karl then teok the hand of his 
niece and led homewards. 


lover, outlined 
against tme-aky,as. he coutinasd on 
egetliatadene knew that @e was- 
her progrees homeward, perhaps withs view to 
observing whether her ‘uncle treated: ‘her With 
hie customary kindmess. 

When they’ had arrived within the corridor 
of the mansion, the Karl-breke the silence by 


‘waying,— 

“I bave said that you will never marry 
Walter Loraine, and now I repeat it, oI can 
prevent sueh a marriage eavierthan' youtitink. 
‘There—you needn’t,take the trouble to ae 
What I now wish te say is thie: 
Ne ee by eiccedietananion 

recovery mekes rn oeenore. Phere 
meediess. Mre. Tomlins-knows of ' ‘ony acten. | 2 
tion already, and your maid oe ‘your, 
things in readiness 
He escorted her to the very” door ‘of ser 
chamber, waiting till che bad entered it. 
Lady Geraldine was ‘great! sed 
this sudden announcement o iene eeterd'ts | 
London, and) it-rendered ‘her 'stightly unensy. 
On entering her room she found it lighted, 
and her maid waiting to atterid tpon ter. Bhe 
learned from ‘her that everything ‘was indeed 
in readiness for a“étart inthe ‘nidrning, ‘and 
then dismissed her. 
‘As soon as She ‘found ‘hérself ‘atone’she 


‘hastened to the window and lodked ont. 


As she expected, Walter was-still standing 
‘where’she had left him. 





| departure,” she thought, 


“TI with he could know ‘of “onr ' sudden 
‘© He “will wait for 


how great and implicit was |'*4 


‘that weare to tetart 40 town’ in'the 


alt you have anything further to 4 be me, | 





merat the rook to-morrow evening in'viin, | 
think I could go back to him and tell bina wh, 
wy uncle hed nid,’ so that he can Tetuin' to 
t0wn Withus.” 

ie band aces woman “to “Wot, 

e@ opéned the: door, 

‘the corridor. The Parl’s page nee aioe 
the broad window-#eat*at ‘the “end of = 
odtfidor,; and‘He ‘arose, flittir g before her. 


Ghappearing ierhistor nenioteetetiers study, wees 
nex 
ance, saying, ‘wivtea’sentle, — ee 


‘* Ab, Gorefdine t'90 you were going 
see Walter-and fell him of cur tlewsumet q 
think i¢ fs t00late for'yott'to go out atone;and 
I ae te enough'to attend But 
will your absence and 
follow you to ‘town, You see, my Ne 
ded, significantly, "a-wew otter of things is 


© Very well,” ‘she trate ared, ‘with a aria 


“fimiess. “' If oné°way is ft open tome 
“tty another. ” 


She advanced *to her’ widow, and ftuttered 
her‘handkerehief 
Walter arr the signal, and hastened'to 


“ Dear Walter,” 
wae sufficientlynear, | tay cea Ag 


CHAPTER X&. 
The wretched have no country ; that dear name 
Comprises home, kind kindred, fostering friends, 
Protecting laws, all that bind man‘te man— 


But none of these are mine, —Maturn 
Arres hearing ftom the Lady Geraldine the 
her proposed return BI) colee, 


Walter 
their late ine tying i and peated Nae 


ais See eere 


‘nce or tree he saw hor ‘sudow et 


“at fe 


curtains as she passed between —- 
fight. ~Onvce’ ent yah ‘tind 


eather, 

Bat Walter did riot proved nutilietely 1 to 

His«tent. “He felt 

ocnsequence of hia late interview tae ae, 

and could not resis there 

were a obstacles between him and'the 

attainment of his wishes. —— 

“The thought of a” clandestine ‘marriage “wae 
ant to'fis ‘Keen sense’ ofhontur. He 

‘ot Peatthe thowghtof his bride, 

tv pepagie was too 

4itat the ‘Earl would ever yield 

the desired union, of that any ot 

Eady Gen Gerattine' aaa a a 

matoh ber than as ver 

[namoger alr eel 


fon’ that, all an atte 
at Beret My ‘the Berl’ failing, ‘he 


lectly fable in “détying “his* robo 
‘rer bir noo and a bers wae 
open! e reffeéted that ‘she * 
peara Gh Bye, pust ‘Whe “period of ‘phildich i 
Pulees ard thoughtleseactions, that her j 
“ment was good, anid, consequently, 10 one 1 
(Geny ‘her right of thoosing for ‘herself. Ne 
-would’be the sheerest folly and wickeduess, 
thoaght, * Tor her-to’ storifive herself to an ae 
‘loving martiage in ‘order to pay cif the Earl’ 
debts or replenish his’ purse. . 
Hating ‘satisfied himeelf on this point, 
‘Walter mused upon'the perfedtions of Lady 





| Geraldine, and his breart thrilled ancw at the 
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remembrance ofhérrc ception of his ‘avowsl'of 


{n‘his joy a¥ his'present relations to Geral- 
gine, he did not Tervet Lady Roeenbary. The 
geores but that existed between her dady- 
ship’ atid himself nade itself felt more-tban 
ever'now. “He “fonged’to impart ‘to her ‘the 
setres Of His “Petrothal, feeling ‘that his 
g'codld notbe quite complete until 
d fiver hint herblessding and approval. 
Ag Lady Geral@itiewas to 'refarn ‘to 4own 
ott the morrow; she ‘resolved: also to return, in 
oiler tobe HHbwhd whowhl she need assistance 
ent,"attdalso wey d4mpart 
Rosenbtry his new: joy. 
Oe oun rieeed to’ muse, his gaze dfiten Wan- 
dered about the grim old mansion of Rovk 
Land, @wetling éttenest-and longest upon’the 
ainctieed re tigen. ont by one die cat from 
| one died 
, av if ftw imeates were all retiring, 
‘a gleain o6uld ‘be seen from *its 


, mansion Todked weitd and grinria the 

it lovkedtreblys0 in the pale’ titoon- 

Rs ‘ite’ “Hoary ‘patches of * “eon: 

g With gloatty vhade, and” the ‘ivy 
begeily draping the Old’square tower. 

picture pr id by 

to thé*y Sang artist's sense’of the bean- 

and he inwardly Yewolved to ‘transfer a 

tation Of it to canvas at tome futare 


fo orate his ~betrothal. 
with this potveme he tufveyed it still 
whore critically. 
, he Obeekved alight gleaming from 
one Of the Windows of the ° r looking tea- 


ward, ind he noticed that itt gieams illumined 
the sea in the immediate vicinity, and ‘that it 
wad of Auffitient power #0 be seen at softie ‘dis- 











tance by pasbing veesele, 
— the sadden appearance of the light 
to. the Earl's Bleéplessness, Walter yet could 
not understand by it ehould~be paved fn ite 
gouliar position nor be of ‘such anuteal 
«Dismining hia fruitless conjéojures ag 
feoliah, he.turned. bis gaze seaward. : 
Ro-his aurprise, be beheld an answering light 
ing..from.,a/vescel which was steadily 
standing in for the.Jittle: bay upon which the 
eetate of Rook Land was situated. 
Convinced, because it seemed so highly im- 
twean-hes | lbp al sen —_ 
wor won: the sin- 
galer ).coindidence, Walter watched #¢ 
veagel, and by the aid of the moon- 
5 Sted 
jo was peoht, of perhaps twenty 
erebealencosrteial not more, sod built 
aview to,obtaining the grea Bossi 
from.one of her &iza, Hoeewailalooked in 
Peculiar bight, dike. shcets-.of ailver, and she 
came ..cnward like a sea.gull.skimming the 


waves, 
deh ooortit ved toapproach, Walter noticed 
Wroeri¢hree men dn ber -dédks, who were 

ro a etme ea are a 

continued to swing rigging, 
bat her speed acerred to siackon. Theobserver, 
glancing at the tower, amwithat. the answering 
frdta: éte' window, -alkRongh 
‘badigreatipabated, divén, while 


exception of the servants at the mansion. 

Why,-then,chould it make its appearance at 
night, with all the mysterious adjanots 
‘signals, &o. 

Moreover, it could excite no atsention ifthe 
cove were filled with a mimio flest:and every 
‘fisherman on-the coast knew it. TheEHar 
Montford- hada right to .gtatify any such 
taste, and no one weald oare to gainsay it. 

Thus reasoning, Walter arrived at the con- 
clusion that the two lights were simply ap 


bear no-relation ¢oeach other. 

Why they-had been: ‘extinguished at the 
‘wameinetant,and why the yatoh had 
at that moment, he found -it impossible to 


ough deeming it. so improbable that the 

Harl should have any. connection with the 

vessel, Walter iudalged in various 

speculations as to-its character, vainly endes- 

vouring. to explain the..mystery of its late 
movements. 

He -was convinced -that .it. could not bea 


man was then on hoand of-her, the individusla 
he hadvseen having all sailor's jackets, and 
having the fook,so far as he could jadge, of 
thorough séamen. 

Had the event occourred-a score of years ago 
he-might-have believed :it to be a emoggler, 
but the present low tate.of duties on foreign 
goods forbade that supposition. 

Gi up -his.. specuiations as useless, 
Walter observed that:-the men-had retired 
from the -deek;'an@' that the yacht now ‘ap- 
lifeless and desérted, 

Alter watching it a little while longer, and 
admost fancying it:adelnsion, it was so quiet 
sndaphantosm-léke, he arese and -bépan retrac- 
ing-hié ptepstoward-his tent, Which was nearly 
half » mile-distant. 

\Haifthis distance had been traversed when 
ke suddenly heard the sound of voices, and he 
paused institictively, with the thought that 
their owners might bave some connection with 
the mipsterious yacht. 

‘Phe voices sounded direvtly before! him, but 
pry me ap Tooke shut ett frdm his view 

e 


speakers. 

‘Net wishing to ‘overhear anything that 
might not’ be intehded' for hid-ears, he was 
about to announce his approach by s'ebugh, 
tena low voice fhived) in 'agonised ‘shpptica. 


tion reached’his héaritg. ; 
It was the voice of the ae ‘fagitive ‘he 
had (nélieved rpmere var vious night. 
Heknew i¢ tly; yet; to ‘make assar- 
wie doubly sute;" he advanted ocautiodsly 
Vhrouph« pasenge that divided the rooks, find- 
ing in full view and quite near him @ strange 


group. 
Withlathreéteet of him lay, héavily bound, 
the:form of thefugitive ! 
Addie distenee'ct afew additional feet were 
eougle of ten, whose-coumtenantes inepited 
‘a -Méep: sedtitnont of -diettust in Waiter’s 
‘prewet, 
They were both well dressed, had dark 
fuecs, with datktyesgleaming from cavernous 
sockets, had beth: powerful, :athietio forme and 
fol anuschiar : nt, ‘and . from ‘their 
stréng resem blamveto each other seemed ‘to be 


belooked, itdiss ppeared altogether, andino eign | Hrothers. 


of fer light could be ecén abdut the tower. 

‘Toewing’to observe the ¢ ffect of Hs di¢apprar- 

&nce upon the yioks, he saw that ita light was 
suddenty extinguished| aad tha¥ itsoHward 
courca was cheoked. 

‘It how lay motionless. upon-the water like a 
‘Wounded bird. 

Ootild it’be possible that-there was any con- 
hedtion between’ the two’ lights ? he atked bim- 
lf. Was the livht inthe ‘tower a signal to 
Which the light onthe yacht weew response ? 

“But if'so, why auch‘n mystery ? 

Por several ‘niles ‘np and Gown the coast 
there was ‘nothirg but rocks and chalk oliffs 
fot éven a fishiny village being within those 


limits. A vessel, might, therefore, run /into 
Rook Land Cove in the fall light of day with- 


‘Their enptive was attired in Walter's. gar- 
‘gente, which vhd wed indications of a severe 
‘straggle. His face was ghastly in its paleness, 
with the exee of one or two long jivid 
s0ratehes, whith had not been ‘there the pre- 
‘vious ‘eveningat the time of Walter's inter- 
view with him. 

Walter's blood almost beiled: with indigna- 
tion at these evidences of the bratality of the 
poor gentleman’s captora, and it was with 
Sseioulty #hat-he.could réfrain from springing 
for ward and avowing himself hia champion, 
Fortunately, he did not yield to the impalese, 
forthe ¢wo:men carried in their belts a pro- 
fusion of weapons, while he was of course 
totally unarmed, H 
. *Come, ‘shut ap your whining!" said one } 








out risk of being seen by sny person, with ths 


accidental. coincidence, and that ‘they could | 


gentleman’s yacht, or. atJesss, that no gentle- | ‘pe’ 


of the mon,.ag the captive paused in his sup- 
plications. ‘Tell us where you got thoge 
clothes —that's what we want to know!” 

“That you never sball know,” replied the 
captive, qnite firmly. 

“ Well, we can,find means to make you 
tell ——" 

“The seoond man. now interrupted fhe other 
by remarking,— é‘ 

« Who cares where he got “em? He_.pro- 
bably stele ’em, kaowing his others were uct . 
fit to be geen. Won've heen trying all day fo 
find out where he.got ’em; but the,troth je, 
he’s ashamed to tell—if he knows enongh fo be 
ashamed! Hadn't. we better be off?” 

“ ¥on are suze there is no one on -the 


ite - — the panel ‘of the 
sae the principal speaker made a survey 
of the enons, and respond 

“ Yes, quite sure. -Let’s light the signal.” 

They moved off to-a little distance, one of 
them, drawing a lantern and box of matches 
‘from bis posket, proceeding to strike alight, 

~ nag then leaned forward, and whis- 
“Hush! Do not speak! I is 1—Walter 
Loraine—your friend of last night——” 

The captive interrupted him by a low ejaon- 
lation. ‘ 

‘“* What are you ‘about there ?”' said one of 
4 — halt suspiciously, ‘‘ Just you ktep 


Ashe turned away hia face again, both the 
captive and Waltér breathed more freely. 

‘Tell me how I can free you,’ whispered 
Waiter, earnestly. ‘‘Oan I cut your bonds?”’ 

The prisoner shook his head . mournfally, 


and held up his’ hands, so that Walter could 
pee ‘that y were held together by ircn 
fetters, 


* Bat can’t you walk?” ’ 

He had soarvely askéd the qteition before 
he perceived that the anclés were Heavily 
ironed, and the cliain conneotiiig ‘sie tgivers 
wis co short that if Would be impossible fdr 
him nat rt ere Argo vim a nica. ie 

= re are ou?” deked 
the artiet, ag calal fais adala? 

Another motrnfal. shake of the head 
answered him, and the captive éaid, in » 
shrill whitper;— . 

‘‘Afas! I know not! Whether to my old 
prison or to dome new ont I’ cannot tell! AH 
I know is that I am-dgomed!”’ 

At that nmomént thé digs flamed out of the 
lantern, and one ‘efethe ‘men held it in his 
band in tubh a waycthd¥ no pdraon ion the 
shore would ‘he aptto sed it, while it wae dis- 
tinotly visible from’: thé. yacht, Twice he 
concealed the lanterz altogether benbath the 
ample skirts of his frook-coat, evidehtly asa 
preconcerted signal, and he then extinguished 
the light and seated himself upon a rock with 
an expectant air, ; 

His brother followed his example. 

They bad wiitéd-but #few minutes when a 
boat was Gatitiondly loweréd from the ykohs ; 
two ‘nién ‘seated themvélvés in it, seized fhe 
oars, and struck out for the shore. 

All this"Walter Obdbrved, and the mystery 
of the yHtht began to appear plain to bim, 
Ithad come inte the cove for the panpore of 
barrying off the fagitive who had so strangely 
interveted him. 

He inetantly realised that whatever he 
wonld do for him:he fauat do quickly, 

He had been convinced of the fagitive’s 
sanity, and that he was the victim of some 
cruel enemy;and ‘these ideas-were coufirmed 
by the mysterious actions of his captors and 
the waiting veesel. 

Had he been really insane there would have 
been no need of all these precautions and :ail 
this eeorecy. 

Bat what conld he do? 

The fngitive was too heavily fettered to 
render himself any assistance, Walter was 
unarmed, and the two keepers were provided 
with weapons ready for use, and besices, they 








would soon receive reinforcement. 
It was clearly impossible to attempt an im- 
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mediate rescue by force. All that could be 
done would be to obtain a clue to the captive's 
— and place of imprisonment and follow 
it up. 

‘* Tell me your name,’’ he whispered, " and 
the name of your enemy! Qaick!" 

The captive opened his month to reply, 
hesitated, feeling rather than secing the gaze 
of one of his keepers fixed upon him, but even 
chen would have spoken, but the man osama 
forward and stood beside him, evidently with 
the intention of assisting him to hia feet, 

The next moment the two men who had 
come ashore from thgyacht landed at some 
low rocks that ran Sut into the water, and 
speedily made their way to the spot where 
the keepers and their captive were concealed. 

These new comers seemed, ag nearly as 
Walter could jadge, to be Norwegian seamen. 
At any rate, they were foreigners, and their 
language, when they greeted the two brothers, 
was totally unknown to him, 

After an interonange of remarks, the four 
men then cams to the spot where their 
prisoner was lying, lifted him in their arms, 
and bore him to the boat, he makinga few 
instinctive bat of course unavailing straggles. 

Every chivalric impulse of the generous 
youth was stirred as he beheld their move- 
ments, and it was with difficulty he could re- 
strain himeelf from even then engaging in a 
useless struggle to release him. 

Bat the reflection that he should only lose 
his life, and that that life was now presious to 
Geraldine, restrained him within the bounds 
of prudence. 

e watched the men row out to the yacht, 
pasa up their helpless burden to the deck, 
mount and draw ap their boat, watched the 
process of lifting the anchor, saw the sails fill, 
and the yacht then moved slowly away from 
the shore. 

_ “This is not theend?” he then declared, 
in @ low, resolute tone. “I will yet rescue 
that man! Tam convinced that in some way 
my life ie linked with his! I believe that I 


. shall yet be the instrament to restore him to 


wie righty and bafils his cruel enemy |" 

He continued to watch the little vessel, 
noting her every movement, and soon saw the 
lantern ae say by me in her rigging. 

Inetinctively he turned towards the tower, 
and thought—he was nos quite sare— he beheld 
an answering light flush acrosa its windows. 
lf be did, it did not reap x 

The lantern cantinnel gleam upon the 
yacht for tke space of several minutes, then it 
wae extinguished. Walter watched the vessel 
until it was almost beyond the —~ | of his 
vision, and noticed that it had headed for the 
north. In the course of half-an-hoar it had 
sompletely diz» ppeared, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


His hand did quake 
And trembled like a leaf of aspen green. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was 
seen, 
As it a running messenger had been. 
—Spencer. 


On the morning subsequent to the events re- 
lated in the preceding chapter, the Earl of 
Montford made his appearance at the breakfast- 
table, much to the surprise of Lady Geral- 
dine, who had expected ‘hat his malady would 
return with renewed force, after his exertions 
and emotions of the previous evening. 

Bat the Earl had seldom looked brighter or 
healthier, With the exception of a faint ex- 
pression of anxiety whenever he regarded his 
niece, his brow was unrufiled and his manner 
fall cf peace. 

“* We set out immediately for London, my 
dear,” he said, as they arose from the table. 
** We shall have jaat time to catch the train. 


* You told him ! 

** Not 80. 
windows ! 
him!” 

The Eari's countenance darkened, and he bit 
hia lips to restrain the angry words that arose 
to them while Geraldiae quietly glided from the 
apartment to prepare herself for her journey. 

In a short time thereafter, the family was 
on its way to the railway station. 

She looked from the carriage-window as 
they entered the qoiet country road, and had 
the satisfaction of beholding her lover watching 
her departure. They exchanged bows and 
smilez, and the smile lingered on Geraldine's 
lips long after she had passed beyond the sight 
of the young artiat. 

The Earl had noticed these adieus with a 
feowning brow, realising, for the first time, 
how strong was the will he was determined to 
bend to his, and how fervent was the love ex- 
iating between Geraldine and Walter. 

Bat even this realisation did not give him a 
thought of changing his purpose. His reasons 
for bringing about a marriage between his niece 
and Lord Rosenbury were too many and 
weighty to be changed simply by a con- 
sideration of her happiness or that of Walter. 

So making up his mind for a conflict of wills, 
and not doubting hia eventual triamph, the 
Earl permitted himself to form ee for hia 
own future whea Rosenbury should have paid 
into his hands the sum stipalated as the price 
for Geraldine. 

The journey to town was ‘ormed in almoat 
entire silence, the girl being ocoupied 
her happy thooghts, Mrs. Tomlins having 
into a reverie, and the Earl being absorbed in 
his plans, 

Immediately on their arrival at their town- 
house the Earl retired to his library, and soon 
after despatched by hia page a note to Rosen- 
bury, stating that he had returned to town, and 
would be happy to see him at his earliest 
convenience, 

The note was answered by Rosenbary in 

reson. 
> was ushered into the library, which was 
flooded with a cheerfal, mellow light, in strong 
contrast with the dimness and gloom that 
had reigned there on his previous visit, and the 
Earl arose to receive with a manner 
directly opposite to his demeanour on that 
occasion. 


‘t Good morning, my dear Rosenbary,” he said, 


Impossible!" 
You forget that my room hag 
From one of them I conversed with 





| 


| 


heartily extending his hand. ‘‘ We are back 
again, ae Bee," 

‘* And wonderfally improved by your trip to 
the sea-coast,” remarked Rosenbury, when he 
had returned his host's greeting. “ 
lordship quite recovered from your late 
malady?” 

** Qxite,” was the reply. 

His cheerfal countenance, his unshrinking 
gaze, bia hearty manner, all attested the truth 
of his declaration, and his visitor could hardly 
believe that he was the same fearfal, nervous, 
timid being who had crouched in the depths of 
his arm-obair lately as if for refuge from an 
enemy. : 

Accepting a proffered chair, Rosenbary 
drew near the Earl and awaited the com. 
munication he had been summoned to hear. 

“I suppose you wish to speak to me about 
Lady Geraldioe?'' he said. ‘I can only 
hope that the sea air may have changed her 
heart as completely as it has your personal 
appearance, my lord. Have you been able to 

ect any change in her opinions ? ” 

‘None atall, Rosenbary. Oa the contrary, 
circumstances have unfortunately confirmed 





them. The fact is, Geraldine found a loverin 


that desolate place." 
| “ A lover?'’ repeated Rosenbary, involan: 
tarily. 


“Yes, You will be astonished to discover 
that you have a rival in the son of your old 


You will therefore oblige me by not delaying to | nurse—Walter Loraine.” 


explain our departure to Mr Loraine!” 


‘* Walter Loraine! Is it possible? Why, 


“* He knows it already, unole,” responded the , he went—Oh, I see it all now,” declared 


maiten, qaietly. ‘I told him last evening that 
we were going,” 


&8 your | 


<a 
—— 


‘* Yes, he was there when we @rrived 
Geraldine met him among the rocks the vary 
first evening, and there he offered bim 
to her acceptance. Just think of the feliow's 
assurance.”’ 

Rosenbary was unable to make any reply, 

‘Last evening Geraldine went out to meet 
him again, and I followed her, arriving at 
their irysting. place in time to see him place a 
betrothal-ring opon her finger, and bear them 
talk a good deal of nonsense about it, and 
then I revealed myself, Loraine had ‘ 
—— to ask my } pe to his 
with my niece, but of course I ref: 
and then I conducted Geraldine some ate 


* Taoen he has given up ali hopes of gaining 


her?"’ 

“Oh, no, not the least. He does nob re. 
cognise my right to control the hand of 
niece, and he cares for no consent but hees, 
In fact, he is quite determined to step into 
possession of her fortune and enter upon alife 
of ease fortwith, and the infatuated girl is 
ready to do exactly as he says,” ; 

“Bat you are her guardian,” 
Rosenbury. “ You sarely oan prevent her 
throwing herself away upon a forsane-hunter 
in this manner, can you not?” 

“Ido not think the law would sustain ma 
in any course I might take to prevent such a 
step,” replied the Earl, ‘ especiatty should 
Geraldine declare that I was endeavouring to 
force her intoa mar against her wisher, 
Any steps that I can must be secret and 
cautious. To be frank with you, Rogenbary, 
cunning and shrewdnessare the great qualities 
needed at this juncture. It is as important to 
me as to you that Geraldine should become 
Lady Rosenbury !” 

‘Bat what oan wedo? They will see each 
other every day, and at the first sign of 
hostility towards her plans, Geraldine will fly 
to Walter and be married to him!" 

‘True, Rosenbury, bat there must be no 
sign of hostility. We must contrive to estrange 
them from each other, and the rest will be 
easy. Suppose that Loraine could be con- 
vinced that Geraldine him ins 
moment of impulse, and that on her retarn to 
town and ita gaieties she had repented her 
engagement to him as foolish, and bad decided 
that even for him she could not forfeit the 
charms of soeiety and the good opinions of het 
fashionable friends? " 

‘Very good, my lord, but I don't see how 
such a eonviotion in Walter's mind could help 
us! The very next post would in all pro- 
bability carry him a dillet-doux completely 
ee ~ he replied 

ne Earl smiled, as — 

‘My dear Rosenbary, you don’t quite get 
my idea, Is would be a part of my plan to 
prevent these billets-doux. While Loraine 
| should be convinced of Geraldine’s ficklenese, 
. Geraldine should receive the same im 
| in regard to her lover. The latter could be 
| the more difficolt matter, but I think nat 
| be achieved. Then, if I know anything rs 
l woman's amen ear eben 

her chagrin and disappointment, 
| marry you in order to show Walter that abe 
wae not pining for him !” 
| "*' Excellent! Capital!” ejacalated Ren 
| bury, with a look of relief and pleasure. ou 
| have the right idea. my lord. Let as —_— 
, to act upoa it. Which is the best we 
| proceed? Shall Pe oe to 
| faith of Lady Geraldine ficat?"”’ 

“No. How could you hope to snoceed in 
| guch a task? Ag faras I can see Oy 
| actions mast be the genuine result of _~ 

weakened faith in Geraldine. Osherwise, ' 

wouldn't believe anything against him. : 
| believe I jast told you that he gave her 

betrothal ring. When placing iton hee Sag 

he declared that he coald scarcely realise is 
; own good forsane in having won her pot 





ment she need only retarn the ring 
without a word, and she should never see him 


| ana ghould she ever desire to break @ 


Rosenbary, in @ tone trembling with his deep ; again!” 
chagrin. | 


* He went to Rook Land,” 


“‘ And you think our battle will be wou, ™Y 
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jord, if we send back the ring?'’ inquired 
Rosenbury, with a glowing countenance, 
« What an admirable plan——” 

«You are wrong, Rosenbury,” interrupted 

Earl, smiling at his companion’s delight. 

“On losing the ring, Geraldine’s first move- 
ment would be to write to Loraine, explaining 
her los. I do not wish to send back the ring, 
pot a duplicate of it!" 

Rosenbury expressed his admiration of this 
ingenious scheme, declaring that he should 

have thought of it, and that it certainly 
gould not fail of success. 

“ Bat how can you get possession of the ring 
inorder to obtain a duplicate of it?” he asked, 
jn conclusion. 

“] hardly know yet. If I were to obtain it 
at night, when she was asleep, I should not 
dare to retain it until morning, and I should 
have no time to exhibit it to a jeweller. The 
subject demands thought. Leave it tome, 
Rosenbury. I shall be able to manage it!" 

Convinced that the auther of such a plan 
could be at no loss for means to put it into 
execution, Pegi eer quite assured of 
his prospective happiness, and began indulgin 
in dreams of a fataure with Geraldine, ~~ 

“The sooner these misunderstandings are 
produced, my lord, the better!" he said, ‘If 
possible, I want to marry Geraldina before the 
season is over |" 

“Yon shall marry her within a month!” 
declared the Earl, emphatically. ‘' Make the 

ns for your bridal, as I said, for be- 
fore = month is ended Geraldine shall be 
yours !” 

Rosenbury flashed with joyfal anticipation 


on hearing this promise. He had had vague ' 


fears and anxieties in regard to his relations 
with Loraine, ae well as the opposition of Lady 

to the proposed match, but, under 
the promise of so speedy a marrisge, these fears 
all vanished 


“Geraldine has a strong love for Lady 
Rosenbury,” resumed the Earl, after a pause ; 
“guch a love as she would have given her own 
mother, had the late Countess lived. She 
thinks her ladyship can hardly do wrong, and 
a word from her has great infiaence with her. 
If your mother would now and then praise you 
toher, or hint that she would be delighted to 
claim her as a daughter, and use her inflaence 
in your behalf, particularly when we eball have 
convinced Geraldine that all is at an end be- 
tween her and Walter, it would be greatly to 
youradvantage. You had better speak to her 
ladyship abont it,” 

“It would do no good," responded Rosen- 


bury, bitterly, ‘I am not so great a favonrite | 
wi 


her ladyship as you might imagine 
Instead of using her inflaence in my behalf, 


she would prefer to exercise it in favour of my | 


rival, Walter Loraine!” 
The Earl regarded his visitor in astonish- 


‘: “Yon certainly cannot mean,” he said, 
that Lady Rosenbury would prefer the son 
of her gardener before Lord Rosenbary ?” 

The words and manner of his host recalled 

bury to himeelf, and with an assumed 

‘tness of manner he explained,— 

“ The trath is, her ladyship has some old. 

ed scruples about love being a necessary 

preliminary to marriage, and she would rather 

bave Lady Geraldine marry Walter Lo. 

raine with lovethan marry me withont it. 

Nevertheless, ashe is very anxious to ensure my 

happiness, and once assured shat the marriage 

Wwasreally to be she would use all her efforts 
in my behalf,” 

Montford was quite sati:fied with this ex- 
planation, although he could not help won- 
dering at her ladyship’s want of pride in think- 
ing 80 highly of the young artist, 

Pride was the essence of his character—not 
& lofty, ernobling pride in the unstained name, 
4nd the exercise of all good qualities, bat a 

that would not allow him to recognize 
any one as his friend, whatever the person’s 
merit, who had not a long ancestral pedigree 


and rent-roils of ample proportions. 
“Well,” he said, “her Jadyship shall soon 


be assured ofthe fact from Geraldine’s own lips, 
Leave the matter to me, as I said before. It 
couldn’t bein better hands?” 

Rosenbury again expressed hie thanks, and 
added, — 

“ Permit me, my lord, toask why you have 
never looked upon marriage as a solasion to 


your pecuniary cifficulties? You are atill com- | 


paratively young, and with your name and 
estates might wed a noble heiress. When I 
shall have removed Geraldine from your pro- 
tection, your home will be very lonely.” 

The Earl's countenance became very pale as 
he listened to this well.meant advice, and he 
shaded his face with his hand to conceal the 
sudden emotion it caused him, and his voice 
was slightly uneven, as he replied,— 

‘Thank you, Rosenbury, for your suggestion, 
but I do not care to change my bachelor habits 
at my time of life.” 

** Bat, my lord, consider your coming lone- 
linessea——” 

‘Oh, T have considered it, my dear Rosen- 
bury. BatIam not young like you, and it 
does not alarm me. When you shall have 
reached my age you will prefer your table, 
your wines, your horses, &o., as Ido. Enjoy 
yourself in your own way, as I do, bat don’t, 
I beg of you, try to make a Benedict of me !"” 

He concluded with a smile, removing his 
hand from his now unroffied countenance. 

‘‘ Well, since you are so determined to 
remain a bachelor, argument will be useless,” 
responded Rosenbury. ‘But come out with 
me for a drive in the park, my lord. M 
carriage is in waiting, and you have at least 
the taste to admire the ladies you will see, 
-_ if you have no matrimonial designs upon 
them.” 

After consulting his watch, and observing 
that it was near the fashionable hour for 
driving in the park, the Earl accepted Rosen- 
bury’s invitation, and they were soon on their 


way. 
(To be continued.) 








A BEAUTIFUL CLAIMANT. 


en: cael 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Tar girl who had wrought euch dire havoc 
in Squire Thornton's home, and who had con- 
trived so skilfully to ingratiate herself into 
the eccentric old gentleman's favour, sat in a 
private room of a very fashionable boarding- 
| house in Paria. 

She was dressed in a tea- gown of ruby plash, 
trimmed with costly lace. Her hair was 





re cee 


fingers of a French maid. 
Everything about her rpoke of wealth, and 
yet the expression on her face was not that of 
'  bappy woman, 

She had elected some months hefore tu com. 
mit an awfal fraud—a nameless sin; acd 
! though her scheme had svoceeded beyond her 

wildest expectations, content was a stranger 
to her. 

Taree or four years before a brother and 
sieter had gone out to Africa toseek their fortune. 
The girl, reckless, beautifal, and uneducated, 
became one of the dancers at a circus, and won 
the heart of weak, susceptible Jack Bovington ; 
and then the man, whose strongest passions were 
avarice and a wild, fisrce love for his sister, 
easily drew from Jack thestory of his English 
relations and his grand expectations, 

He at once conceived the idea of going 
to England, and interesting the lady of the 
Manor in her distant kindred. Borrowing a 
hundred pounds of hia brother-in-law, Andrew 
Duncan sailed for Southampton, resolved, by 
hook or by crook, to worm himeelf into Rebecca 
Bovington’s favour, and induce her to receive 

“Mr, and Mrs. John as her nearest heirs, and 
provide for them accordingly. 

At first fortane favoured Mr. Dancan, He 
obtained the post of agent or bailiff to Miss 





arranged in a coronet of pleits by the ski'fal | 


| Bovington, enjoyed a handsome salary, and 

a fair amount of his employer's confidence - 
! but shrewd and keen.witted by nature, Mr, 

Danoan scon perceived that the old maid was 

intensely proud. 

Any attempt fo mention her family she 
| quietly passed over in silence. Hither the 
wound of the parting from her consin-lover 
over sixty years before still rankled, or’ elso 
| she had the superstitious feeling very general 
among old people that to appoint her successor 
would hasten her death. 

Basinesslike and methodioal in ali other 
matters, nothing would induce her to make 
the slightest provision for the future owner- 
ship of the home she loved so well. 

Foiled on this point Andrew Dancan took 
another line. Failing her relations, she might 
will her property to friends, She had none 
nearer or dearer than the Thorntona. 

If he could marry Kitty it seemed to An- 
drew he stood a good chance of a handsome 
legacy. 

Unfortunately for this project, the Squire 
always persisted in treating Mr. Dancan as 
an inferior; and his daughter, though far less 
haughty in her manner, seemed to think it 


more than a stray acquaintance. 

So time went on; the letters from Africa 
grew more and more dismal, Jack had lost 
everything but two or three hundred, and gone 
up to Baasfontein to seek his fortune at the 


| goldfields. 
‘*He won't find it,” wrote Julia to her 





4 | brother; “and I sometimes think the old lady 


| atthe Manor will ontlive us both. You had 
| better not enlighten her as to her African 
relations jast yet, for it anything happens to 





sister.” 


| This letter, 60 to say, “ forced " Mr, Dan- 


can’s hand. Aboveall things, he must ascertain 
whether Jack Bovington was Miss Rebecca's 
next-of-kin. 

With a skeleton key he opened some drawers 
in the library, and was busily engaged in ex- 
amining her private papers when she herself 
surprieed him. 

Sha told the Squire che had not seen who 
was the midnight thief; bat she was tolerably 
certain in her own mind, and she would have 


time if she had lived. 

The agent took care to give her tomething 
else to think of. Knowing the euperstition in 
her family thatthe apparition of a riderless 
white horee boded illnesa or death to the 
' Bovingtons, he took care that one should 
| meet her eye. Hs worked the trick so cleverly 
| that no one even suspected the quadraped of 
' having been hired for the purpose. 

Poor Rebzcoa Bovington and her old batler 
' believed implicitly that the white horee was 
lau warning.” The lady hastened to set her 
house in order, and before another night she 
| was dead. 
| That the Squire as trastes would speedily 
/ dismiss him, Andrew knew! Hz therefore 
took the onus of leaving on bis shoulders, and 
resigned his post. 
; Tae day after Mise Bovington's faneral he 
was in London, summoned there by a harried 
telegram, 

‘“‘Jaat arrived. Meet me in the first-class 
waiting room at Charing Cross any afternoon 
thia week at four. “ Jubta,” 


Jalia had paid two visits to the railway 
| station before she was rewarded by a sight of 
her brother. 
The meeting was characteristic of the two. 
She nodded carelessly, as thoagh they had 
parted only the day before, and eaid, quickly,— 
“T am staying ia the K-nuington-road. 
Can you spare time to come and have a long 
talk ?'’ 
He answered by drawing her hand through 
his arm and leading her out of the station. 
| Calling a cab, he signed to her to give the 





| driver her address, and they were off. 


No meeting could have been apparently 


impossible that the agent should aspire to be- 


my husband I have no wish to enrich his: 


sent Danoan about his business in a very short 





ta, — 
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more,.innocent,. and, yet; the, brother and 
siater were both what is called “ dangerous.” 

Jalia;had:rnined.her hasban! and blighted 
his sister's life, and even now was forming & 
plot. as crael and heartless aa was ever con 
osived; while her brother had darker deeds 
still upon hia consciance. 

They ware; in fact, a pair who would. stick 
at nothing to. gaia their own ends, and the 
ends in this cage. meant, the wealth and lands 
of the Bovingtongs. 

** Where is your -husband ? ” asked Andrew, 
when. the two were setoled. cosily at tea in 
Jalia's drawing-room. 

And be it remarked the widow had. not 
established berself.at Keanington on account 
of ina cheapness, bas. simply because. sha had 
been, born and bred.on.“‘ the Sarrey aide,” and 
thenght is, would, suit -her. amazingly..to.be 
withio a psany tram,ride of the B srangh. 


“Deadt:’ and for. an, ingtant her. vaice:. 


softened. ‘‘Don’t speak to me of Jack, 
Andrew,.or L.sball make an idiot of myself. 
He belongs ta, the, paat, and I'm. going. to 
bury ie1” 

“What ie the world. rgiced him?” de- 
manded, Andrew, “I’m,sure ha, had a fair; 
stars.” 

** Drink rnined him J" replicd Jalis, fiercely. 
‘* Aad they say—his. sister. and her friends — 
that I drove .him.to.tke.brandy.bottle,, I'd 
like to be; revenged op, Margperita, if it were. 
only for that. I always hated her, ’Dzeqw, 
Isom the veny firsé. You, remember?’ 

‘Ay, I remember! It wasn’t likely. you'd 
hiadt-off together, Ju. It-woald.be lika the 
hawk andthe dove mating.” 

** Weil,’ suid \Mra.J ohn Bovington; bitterly, 
“if Lcanamenage.it- she'll be poor.all her 
Gays, while I ride in my carriage. Now, 
Andee ,)you'd. better speak. fires. I know the 
Olddadyie dead; I eaw:is io shepaper, Who. 
comes dasfor her money 2,” 

“Toe deasendants of her first. consin, 
Avibaz  Bavioaton,, whe, with, his only sen 
Waltex, lefp Malbourne in. the. Amazon a ggod, 
mumher of years-ago.”’ 

Julia tossed her head. 

“ Aod.thet means my delightfal .siater-in- 
law, now that Jagk.and our baby. are gone! 
Well, if my plan snoopeds, Marguerite won't 
“is magh of the Bavington, mongy,”’ 

he was prevented explaining what her 
planwaa by the entrance of the landlady,to 
cleax away. 

“Why does that woman call you Miss 
Bavingten?" demanded Andrew, when the 
cloth was removed. ‘And why.in the world 
have you. taken. off your wedding-ring?"” 

*' For. one and the same.parpose, sir! Iam 
not your sister. Jalia, She is dead and -haried. 
Iam « lonely, distressed orphan, Marguerite 
Bovington by name, and I came to England 
to heg the aid and countenance of my cousin 
at she Manor—only I arrived just too late,” 

“Phew!” 

**Don’t you sea my scheme now? Mar- 
guerite k sows nothing of her English relations, 
Besides, I have all the; papers necessary to 
prove her identity. My name is Bovington, 
and; I am—in the eyes of the law—the 
dayubter of the late. Walter Bovington, 
merohant, of Cape Town! Andrew, why do 
yom, look so glum? Are you afraid to help 
me ‘ 


** You and I don’t knowthe meaning of fear, 
Ja,” replied her brother. “I'm. with you 
baad and glove if you go on with this, bat I 
warn. you, there. are. diffivalties you don't 
think of |” 

‘* Waat are they.?” 

“ Tae. trustee. of the property ia ay can: 
fankerous an old fellow aa ever breathed, and 
if he fwila to find the heir of Arthar Boviagton 
his owa son icherita everything.” 

‘Well, I must faecinate him. Perhaps I 
mighieven marry the son, Andrew, and so 
nate onr rival iaterests 1” 

** Peahaps you, might! I don’t fancy Vere 
Thornton as. a brother-in.Jaw, bat he is easier 
to, manage than hia father i” 

“Vere Toornton? Why, a man of that 


| father hopes to see him master. of Bovington 





name came to Bassfontein, juay before Jack. 
died. I did not,see him myself; but people 
described him ag a good-looking young fellow, 
rather free with his money." 

‘‘He is expected home very soon, and_his 


Manor." 

** And ia this your only difficalty? ” 

“Not. quite, You must remember, Ja, ia 
these daya people travel to and from Africa 
pretty frequen}ly. I don’t say you will ever 
meet anyone who has actually known Mar- 
guerite Bovington, but you are liable to ran 
against people who have heard of her. Now, 
fortunately, ia figure, hair, and complexion, 
@ general degoxiption of you would not apply 
to_her,”’ 

“ Hair and complexion can be aléered: Ii 





will be easy to give people toa understand I 
waa. wasted by ilinega and grief’in Africa, | 
bat have now recovered my usual plampress, | 
Pray baye you exhausted your objections; | 
brother miae?” 

“Nos,quite, One remains.” 

‘* Pray let me.hear it.” 

“Tam by. no megns sure that even your 
hysban 1—were he alive ever so—ia: realty the 
person indicated ig Misg Bovington's will!" 

Is wag Julia's tarn to look pyzz\ed: 

“Why, Andrew, ypn said jaet now Walter 
Bavington wag the heir, and‘ hanfreds of 
pvople in Africa could prove that John was | 
hia only son! Why, my husband has told me 
over and over again of how bis grandfather’, 
emigrated to Australia in the early daya of” 
the Colony, and lefs @ splendid home in York- | 
shire. just for- bis brother's eake:’’ 

* Taat's perfectly true as far as i goer, Ja. | 
I shouldn't be surprised if Margnerite Boving- | 
ten, or yourss}? ag representative, gained | 
possesaion of the, Mgnor, and’ enjoyed it for 
her life; bat alf‘the sant, ah. dear, she 
wouldn't be the person spec ‘fin the old 
lady’s will.” 

Mrs. John Bovington looked ‘bewildered. | 

“I wish you would speak plainly,’ she ' 
said, irritably. ‘*t-hateri . | 

Andrew looked thoughtfally into the fire. 

“IT bave been at a deal of pains to | 
ascertain the Bovington family history,’ he 
said, quietly; ‘and shongh I meant to iutro. | 
dace Jack to my worthy employer a3 her heir- | 
at law as soon Iigat the chanee, I have known 
for. some time these was probably,a nearer 
relation.than my esteemed, brother-in-law. 
Sines the old lady’s will, was.read I haya 
known, positivaly thas under it Jack would 
nos claim, a.penny, of ber fortune.” 

*“Yon'll say next he was nof the son of 
Walter Bovington?” 

“ No, I ehadl nok; buat, unfortunately, he 
wag not. the son of the Walter Bovington who 
was Miss Rabecoa’s heir, It’s a warning, Jalia, 
thad people should not choose family names 
for their. children ; it only, creates confasion. 
Two brothers went ont to Anstralia years 
ago, Arthur and Oharles. Arthur had been 
engaged tahig heiress congin; bus the match 
was broken off on account of hig dejivate 
health.. Charlea. bad offended all the preja- 
dices of his family by marrying a Roman 
Catholic. Do you foliow.me, Ja?” 

“ Precisely." 

“Old: sentimental. liking, combined with 
jacties, made Miss Bovinggon, leave her pro- 
perty to her cousin Arthgr, his son, Walter, or 
their Cegcendants ; bat.she Xp eagly excluded 
Chanics-and his childcen, Failing any repre- 
sentasiva of Arthur, everything was to g¢ to 
Vere Taornton, { haye ways-and means 
Sqaire Thornton and his friends would neyer 
guess at. Months ago I found out one of the 
survivors of the. ill-fated, Amazon, and he 
assured me, thai. Arthnr, Boyington’s son, 
Walter, died on. the, voyag > Char 
Bovingsone ard their little. bey, also named 
Walter, landed. at Cape Tywn, where thay 
meant to settle ; bas the bersay2d father wend 


on to England, and. wag. one of the few. who 
ezeaped from the wreck of $he 4mazon !”" 

She looked vindiotivs, 

‘Well, after all, Marguerite Bovington | 





, able.to-turn hint reand your flager 


= $a 


won't get a shilling. I can almost forging 
— for disappointing mo wken I think of 
a ” 


“T repeat what I said bofoxe, Ju, I¢ may 
be years before anyone. élee. dissovers this, 
Your sister-in-law migh’ enjoy the Manor for 
her life, and no one be the wiser." 

‘* My husband's great uncle oan, hardly be 
alive now. He would be a very old man,” 

“Granted. Bat who is to say he did not 
marry again, and leave a large family 2” 

‘Then you think it’s no use 2" 

Drew looked at her searchingly, 

“Ive a dangerous: game; bat vito you'ys 
— to play it I'll stand byvyow to the: 
end.” 

He rose and kissed ther gravely: ¢nithetdre. 
head. They worse not a demonstrative oonple, 
and the caress meanta'greas deal): > 

“Do you thick it will works, ' Drew’ 

“1¢' will work excellently if you eam marry 
Vere'Thozaton ; but I wasntyou, yourwea'tbs 


oy 
Jaok Bovington.” oem 
“\ T should like to be: rick}:Drewy’ saidcthe 
beautifal woman, slowly, ‘ Peoplesealiame 
cruel and heartless, bat you know Imeverhad 


a ET? I ¢ have bean goed tor “some. 
tes ‘Bovington wae not a 
, poor man, Julia, whe you matte tian 


“Bat I led him into extravaganes I>don- 
féss I did‘it ; but it) was: to -cpite: Marguerite, 


I tell you) ‘Drew; I hated shat gitl)  Snegegve, 
berzelf aire, and set up to baa I wanted ' 
to draw her down to my level.” 

“I know. We: reeslese -childeen of 
fortane oan’ ‘hi & fierce dislike: ob more 


favoured :peop!és Dd you suppose I havenever 
felv'it, Te Maebigeqve when 1° bave:baem at 
Rebseca B»vingtos's beste qnd!ioally saabbed! 
by some of har ‘féiends, a a 
Why, my girl, there have been timés : 
my blood boiled. af the insults and bboniilia. 
tions I. had to’ bear” * C30 Det 
“ And you distiked thie Sjyuire oTiornton?' 
He was one of those who slighted you?" 


“I detested him and bis: famiby; every: 
member of them: Thatds why-T shodldstike: 


! you to risk everything, Ja, and ‘clainMisa 


Bovingten's property jast to -despei them-ol 
it;”’ 

“ And yet you want me ¢o marry Vere” 

“Because it would’ be sueh’-a ‘gloriou 
revenge, He is-as proud’ ae Lacifer « He 
thinks a woman: can’t be good: for’ anything 
unless she has a long pedigree, and whatihe 
calls blue bloed. I should like you to wis bis 
affection, for him: tomake generous: ; 
menge on you, aad the mar $o-¢ske place, 
Think what a triaapl it woald be for you 40 
turn round on him om your and 
tell him you had no tittle of: a: to the 
Bovington property, and that he bad wedde 
not the last of a grand old race, but a girl born. 
in the workhouse, who: had danced in‘ the 
streets for money, and whomeveryone —, 
a terrible mésalliance evem for rash, 

Jack Bovingtoa !’’ 

A glow came into hie dark eyes, His sinis- 
ter face lighted up with an eagerness: whigh 
wae almost terrible. Jalia ua 
thoroughly, and she answered with a strange 
smile. 

‘They must-have treated *you very: badly; 
‘Drew?” 

“ Dike the dirt-under their feet: pry 
that’s what the Sqaire thought: me; bat 
wasn’t that entered like irom-into my’ Very 
heart, Ju. It was his daughter.” 

“ You never said he had a daughter! Barely 
you did not fall in love-withher?'” 

“T loved ‘her once: with every Gbre of my 
nature, Jalia, amd ‘nosw I tiate her vwish' alike 

a ase'you ?** 

“Refaseme! Surely you don't think see 
snffured me to speak’ to her! of rag: hopes 
Miss Thornton, Ja, always treated movwils 
the most perfect courtesy. Ste-waens polite 
ag she would ‘have bees toa lodge: r who 
opened a gatefor her. Shedooked on he idea 
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forgive of her beauty working havoc in my heart as | had been so bitterly antagonistic to Kitty and j picked up in an hour or two, and b sais 
hink of something absurd. Itnever entered her com- | Mrs. Thornton. by every one aa the weapon that had boon. ] 
prehension. Sae regarded the galf between BShe-always considered, they had trampled) in the marder. P een, used 
It may ns ag Wide as.tha$ which: separated her from.| Andrew's feelings under foot, instead. of (a8 And now more than two montha had 
18 -this, her father’s footman. Andsomy love turned){ was.the case) never even haying suspected | andigone, Everything seemed, to, hav fae 
nor for 40 pe) Jalia, ~~ I onaes to ~ aes on re favourably, for the clsimans yore 
er, and to crush her under my feet,” ; very short,-stay at The Sycamores con- | gi wy had ry 
rdly be os ie oe anerer Dene ? (= edie aut J link. bwo things. She, could an —* had noi appeared +o dispute her 
n.! “Not yets cr ¢ Bovington lawyer.| win Vexe Titoenten's-heart, since i; i 
id not inet fem As though I was not as goodie | dently wrapped up in his mother ek gt en + eee ae a - mother) were _ 
» he. Thare lenty of brainsand a sound i and would see tings with their eyes. "| sroablie v M4 hed dis soenaaiet 
ject. I could hold my owm in apy. | Also, from the:aecounts she heard on every | was no pM satire cp yy tliase 
put am. not given the chames. I side-of they young man’s disimgerestednesa, he | she had struggled eed + and Ge weeltn 
you’ | gndepaaple conspire to, keep me. dowiy,, would Aer unleamhe loved her. Th ; phard tog, . 
. ve | aa senr father waaa soommdeel, Jit and: e Squire, musfehaken by. allithe tragic 
the i deserted his wife; beoauge you: wone- bagn in. vou of the laa, weeks, was. like: wax in 
@ tore. s workhouse, and I was brodup is aegamper | the peg amp Pipates: Sabie thot 
) gchook we are¢rampled unde Ay Wad & of their intimmey ' 
‘ae, |S 'Bakne ones knowe. it, "Dregel ' prove-imach: emits. Hiss 
| “No,gue; but yet it hag lupand (on, ne _| Peosapaly, he-couké not live eke 
| B. cyee-® be ae \ aad she were-botielons ia the with 
many pop mabe diction pia i - } One's. pleasaze to moa: Way: slonid, 
Da did accouaty. Wa. ane ceivene tobevmbas woese,| | Eiwsemere dificalsienon, every side. Not ae 
or ry" eal Paletn) ene, rEeoke.. Walter: } a See — mace > would: : Wasi. lsete unseemly 
_ : + pions Eh Wepand ena Wak aE “ Lak then.” tee Seoigwlas. “1 
larly for: | t Fabs atte ale andl sore, f iat tana, hope + man Foun be 
. , i prtshgpelccrnl bie take Loe eth, to. pretest, my wile | 
ae. ; 7 don {= peo ™  fromevery: * 
me ena giis| ibe Papin. caelpannn. oan Neeson oo sag dont eo 
gave) the: village aif came.of Kons, livedracee Hop atc ' iy : _ 
ated lexyou wee P ; 4 Tf por seeacdut gag Pe ae ae : " 
2 of ‘ had, alpen Hare ro 
met wee ‘of thee-fireix| wishes. Looking round. i ea a ie | t0uld nobebe. ee, , and 
= | she mlabs do ———- 0 be Tn his state it wae his duty to takes 
_ a is & long -y~ ” —" nal oct be Kitty's pot’ rahalligs and “have a ar the Wades eae eocuad. Jalia 
" “How are you off for mone ave saved , din goverain; rebellions, young lady. .|, ‘ em ae 
4 alittle, and can help you, yet . They et rae St 9 wy ants. j ag rtoo wide-awake to be married without 
ow?’ “Thave thirty poands. Ié will take about | relentless in their oruelty—of murdering Lucy co . . 

j ten to play.the part. I must haye various | Taornton. Jalia, knew that her hostesg,| ‘Tae Squire was a liberal man, and only too 
rary little contrivances to, disgaise me as. Mar-.| eufferad from acute heart disease, and that any willing. to dower hia portionless bride. By 
hike: guerite; but living hera does no$ cost-much, | sudden shock might prove fatal. ip the deed, drawn up by an English lawyerin 
Miss. "Drew, and. I don’s want,to prey upan-you,”” It-wag arranged tha Andrew. Dangan,. skil., Paris, he covenanted: to allow Jalis . two 
vot The man’s face sofspned Fttar gely. falfy, dizguiped, shpuld wayley her sone: time | thonsapgriayean doriag -hie lifetim>, while. 

“You. conldn’s do t nt Ja; wa've always | when she, mag ous along, and, with moh show: Tae Syosmonesiand the whole of his property 

) pulled sogether, you and I, "dt neyer breve left} of sympathy break fo. her. tha naive of, her | Vere #0 be hors at hisudegtin: ih y 
ous you in Africa, only I felt someqne ougha, to_| son’s et She would never rally.from the) Min: Hakst,' who had some expenenss in 
He look after things inyourinjerosss,  When'you'| shook, and.the way to wealiitand matrimony, | ™aniece.cetslementa, thought tied Squizs»in 
ing are Mra. Vere Thoraton, and migtregs of Boy- | would be clear, foy.Jalia, . pg eT RE 
he ington , Mayor, Ja, shall- you_be.,, ashamed of dey had forgotten; one, thigg in thejr.cal. < bs hosntom: tragec yy: oc 
his your old,reprobate of a brother ?"* culation, that, gentle aud womanly agsheavag, | Vomstted-to engages to the eldealy: bridegscom 
ple. The: plan was not, carried out avite on ity} Lucy, Thorntoy. yet, possesed Bn, ungsually oe was no proot of his son's dently, burshe 
ee, origigad lines, WaenAndrew Di vered | large amoung of Hiorva And peetanae of isd, apinnsieod ta . ‘ 
bed that VereThornton waglikely to be. tohed , en_she came ont, of the lodge, on thas). ign fitob: wife, had died mpde tex sebikiene: 
nd to" Afrion, to make ioquirigh, He, decided ik | fatal Marclr evening, and set. ous. to, weal |, Wane sahasitmerenaleds. eR MeN arey, 
je would be hytter for the beagtifyl claimant not. home. Andrey Dangan,sprang suddenly, trem } it oi anlaiin and cbe eandr do: show his.un- 
ed to appear at Boviogton sulle Dene EARLY, ‘hig biding-placs,,. behind. she, trece, ang. |, !mited trast ano cont tence tf Mise, Baving- 
mn dite, "Even thee ons, polat in the pro’{ anyoonoed, Tes sap's. deatis. ‘Tha mather |, SP, WO%9on ber Dark beenght Hifh®, endid 
he gramure failed. recognised hig voice, Buawereds, with, a.,|,{OTURSs. ’ 
hi didnog, find out that Verge had actna niet dignity, that she did not beliave him, . Jalixg splendid; foppane, hawevetn Wasnt 
es, segu the tras, Marguerite, of elas he would.| He wag.neither» frignd of the family nor.e | Ment the settlements. 

certainly have shawn big sister Photograph. ones na therefore is, was impasaible,| Mr. Harat pointing,on\ that asthe trustees, 
is- of young Thoraton, and cosohed ber up in ig,|'he sbonld, hear.ot her Boy's death, batore the, had, never apknelly aaknawlesend 2nas,A6. bas 
ah ways, Thig wag a week poink in their armonr; | news reachod his own: family, Bivng, by the | comsins heiress. she conld, hardly . be» con. 
fm bat ottiar, things favopred, them—nagably. coal oon tagat ta her voioa, Andram fired hig | sidered to haveproxed.tex iden hibir. 
ge what, Andrews calléd.the ‘ eplitin:theenemy’s | pistol, and.s 9 fell on tha ground.aem.. The baide, on ber. side, had. vagne 

camp,"’ meaging the és quarrel with As he bent-over her to make sure thas, life |, #h9A.. ban a9ms,; PQVisiOn... MAGE, . EOF» 
iv ee > “8 was really extines bie | . pont received b zmighs, not..ba, available, for. 4 

3 e lawyer, been.iq and out of, Tug | the fatal ataing which were.A ALAS SACD OR +} f sbbice re 
ve Byoameres every day:he would certainly have | it by May, Sloxt and Mrs, Coatlen, However, her. pArisprsin thir. solearanhen 
it found out the discrepancies in the claimant's |. Duncan took to his hegla and. fled. He, | from England that.ij.wag.all right, and 80 abe. 
ry story, while poor Mrs, Thornton and Kitty | walked. fan mallee, $0.6 distent, iown,. aud oun, haneelis tee 8 the Ja¥.0f, BAvCHARIAE,® 
‘ar more anxious to-get rid of her than | caught, & nigbt.train, there for 02. 7 

ly topeove her an impesion, Paaetatconek tek ti pil lake oak Sanita gevelhex acheane fax five ba 

ee women, wittout one ou the. proneution, ¥ j Pies a = I epee end, engaged, & French maid to, on 
ny ary,. fecling,. they, wonld,. noti,, have | country, laner, $0 ‘agp if. o ly inside) °" > 
ke Lh ar gnesi.wealihor posision,.and|.out; and puting, it on ig, thig fashion ik]. Toop ware 49, be,.married atthe English. 

wou] fally, have seen Thaaluheaat, Deters NQ Seoretay., chureh,in. tke Fagbaurg St. Hanae shee 

the. Mino, if only, aha, hadtreed.shem trom, Ttefack ot the ital. found. by. Myrs.. Thorn: | yet had, bean, said respecting, 
be nek Enreeome, eRne, ‘ton being her huebang’s, on. whiokJalig. buily,| subseqaent movements. 5 
58, Was the introduction to the arrival af. ap hex.theory of snicide,. waseasily ¢ ed.,| I was of, shia Jalia,gag,thinking on she fair 
~ ae jen bf the Henna ppietaaps. am iss Bovingner g Bn. baeeeny, at Ma _ yay * eracgn , when, she, was.expeating, her. 

bd F we know, _conversahion,| next.morning ;, and, carry pi the : 
no With Andrew "Dangan, her, warm, attaoh-. ‘soepe..of the trage carefally dispoped.of it Shq par fas des ha tranaform her into 
ea ment to her brother, gives the reasoy.Why,ahe, | behind some, Faccling gura.it would be.| Mrg,, phaD, . is,.wag high time, they 
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\RVEBYIBING ABOUT MISS BOVINGTON EPORE OF BEFINEWENT, YET SBE DID NOT LOOK A Harry Woman f] 


decided where they would spend the honey- 
moon, 

“We bad better go to London,” said the 
Squire. ‘‘The season is just beginning, and 
I am sure you would enjoy a little society." 

Bat Jalia had other plans. 

“The season can wait, Jim,” she said, 
gravely. “You must take me home first. 
There, when everyone scorned me and put 
upon me, you must show the world that you 
joved and honoured me enough to trust me 
with your name.” 

The Squire winced. He believed implicitly 
in his bride. He was ready to do all honour to 
her, and would have knocked anyone down 
who dared to remonstrate with him on his 
second marriage. 

Bat, the fact remains, he was not anxious 
to spend his honeymoon at The Sycamores. 

A man may be very certain he is in the 
right, and yet not care to deliberately go 
among thore who think him wrong. 

Obstinate and tyrannical as James Thorn. 
ton was he was honest himeelf, and could 
appreciate honesty in other people. 

He knew that the Boltons and Olaude 
Maitland, however much he differed from 
them, were true and loyal to the core. The 
bad taken an opposite side from himeelf, an 
be thought them mistaken, But he knew they 
acted from strong convictions. 

To take Marguerite as his bride among 
people who honestly believed she was the 
oauge of his wife's unhappiness, and his ohil- 
oren’s strange disappearance, seemed to him 
® needless insult, 

“Barely, dear, you can’é want to go back to 
that gloomy house? I shall never forget the 
misery of those last days at The Sycamores,” 
be began, feebly. 

I don’t care a jot about The Sycamores. I 
want to go among the le who slighted me 
aud jeered at me when I was a defenceless 
orphan, and to show them how you thought of 
me ; that you—who possess one of the noblest 


names in Bovington—have trusted me aufii- 
ciently to make me your wife!”’ 

** Bat, Marguerite, they won't be friendly." 
He stopped, for he was getting into confusion. 
** My love, what does it matter what a few 
pigheaded country folk think of you?” 

** They will cringe to me now,” said Jolia, 
emphatically. “The mistress of The Syca- 
mores can’t be put upon like a friendless 
stranger. Oh, yea! They will all be omy | to 
welcome your wife, though none of them had 
a word of kindness for Miss Bovington.” 

‘‘I don’t think that will make any differ. 
ence,” confessed the Squire. ‘' Bolton’s an 
obstinate fellow, and will never confess him- 
self in the wrong.” 

“I mean to make him,” said the bride, 
firmly. “ He has kept us waiting long enough 
for his caprices. He and Mr. Maitland will 
have to acknowledge me as Rebeoca Boving- 
ton’s heiress, and hand over my inheritance.” 

She carried her point. She was married to 
James Thornton the next day, and left by the 
night mail for England, reaching Victoria 
station a little before nine, and feeling secure 
that her influence over her elderly husband 
would ensure their taking an early train for 
Bovington. 

She was a splendidly handsome woman. 
Weeks of ease and luxurious life had repaired 
the ravages excitement and dissipation had 
made in her good looks. 

Dressed in the perfection of Paris taste, her 
hair still dyed to a shade that resembled her 
sister-in-law’s, she looked as little like the 
wife who had forsaken her husband on his 
death-bed as could have been imagined ; and 

et a young girl who caught sight of the 
 noded pair as they passed through the ticket 
barrier turned as white as a sheet as her eyes 
met those of Mrs. Thornton. 

“I could not help it, aunty,” said Mar. 

guerite—the true Marguerite Bovington— 
when Missa Pierrepoint had taken her into the 





ladies’ waiting room, and tried to restore her 
colour by smelling salts and a glass of cold 


; water. ‘ Of course it was only a fanoy, but 


that lady reminded me of the dreadfal woman 
who was poor Jack's wife.” wy! 

Her old friend was kindness itself, as she 
soothed the trembling girl. 

“I wish I could make you drink Lethe, 
Meg; then these sad memories would not 
trouble you. Only a week ago I found you in 
tears because you had seen a gentleman whose 
face reminded you of Africa, and now——” @ 

“ Ah! but he was good and kind,” inter. 
rupted Meg; ‘and he spoke to me, aunty, and 
I am sure it was the same.” R 

‘‘He told you a romantic story of being 
shut up against his will by a man whose very 
name he did not know, and you believed it, 
and burried me up to London to attempt to 
redress his wrongs. My dear, we have come 
on & wild goose expedition, I greatly fear.’ 

“I don’t think so,” said Meg, gravely. 
‘‘ The name and dates fit in exactly with the. 

advertisement I showed you; and you are £0 
good and kind, aunty, even if the gentleman 
Mr. Martin is secking turns ont not to be my 
r friend, you will forgive me for having. 
ragged you up to London needlessly ?” 

“I will forgive you anything, Meg, 80 
i look happy,” said Miss Pierrepoint, 
on . 

And then the two ladies got into a cab, and 

gave the driver the address of Kenneth Mar- 
tin’s chambers. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Lona pneumatie tubes for carsying letter? 
and parcels are once more to be tried, 0D 
account of the invention of a new system of 
switching at intermediate points. Tottenbam: 
Court-Road has tubes quite ready, aa they 
were laid down many years ago; money, 
therefore, was undoubtedly sunk in that. 
attempt to carry out the prixciple, but 
present success may obliterate the memory of 





| past failures. 
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[LAMOTTE WAS 8O STARTLED THAT BE COULD ONLY STABE TILL THE APPARITION BAD SLOWLY WITEDBAWN 1} 


NOVELETTE.} 


BEATRICE HALDANE’S 
TEMPTATION. 


a eee 
CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a miserably wet day—one of thore 
downright, uncompromising days that not 
even the most sanguine of temperaments can 
hold up against—a day when the skies were 
low and leaden, the sir was cold and nipping, 
and the slate roofs of the houses shone with a 
spurious kind of lustre. 

The fact that it was May, a month when 
we not unreasonably look for sunshine, did not 
tend to make it any the more exhilarating ; 
but, hopeless as it seemed, the influence of 
the weather could hardly account for the look 
of despair that was on Beatrice Haldane's 
face, as she knelt in front of her tiny window, 
and gazed out at the melancholy prospect— 
the equalid backs of houses with their pitiful 
little attempts at gardens, which, for the 
most part, were devoted to laundry rather 
than horticultural purposes ! 

And yet, she seemed like one upon whom 
Nature would love to shower her brightest 
gifte—a tall, queenly girl of nineteen, with 
great dark eyes, shaded by thick lashes, and 
the most regularly classical features—a girl 
whom @ painter might have chosen as his 
model for Zenobia or Cleopatra, 

Perhaps this very beauty of hers had proved 
her bane, Middle-aged mothers of families 
seldom feel an overwhelming desire to have 
their own fading charms contrasted with the 
fresh young loveliness of an excessively pretty 
governess, and Mrs. Tuke was no exception to 
the rnle, Many a time and oft had she 
caught the P cay os of her ocorpulent spouse 
*traying in the direction of Miss Haldane— 
end it is to be feared Miss Haldane had been 
made toftenffer for delinquencies that should 





S a have been visited on the erring 
uke ! 

This morning, at breakfast, these glances 
had been more admiring than usual, and after 
the departure of her lord and master—who 
was an ironmonger in a large way of business 
— Mrs. Toke had given the governess what 
ehe was pleased to term ‘‘a piece of her 
mind!" This, in plain English, meant a 
torrent of vulgar abuse, that made the poor 
girl tingle with shame to the very tips of her 
fingers. 

‘*What do you think ia to become of you, 
if you enter respectable families, and then 
do all you can to upset the happiness of 
married people, as has never had a misword 
before you and your impudent black eyes 
came in the way?’ demanded the irate lady. 
‘There was my eldest son, Joe, who had to 
be sent to London all on purpose to get him 
out of your entanglements, and now you must 
needs try your tricks on my husband! Bat 
you had better mind what you are up to, my 
lady, for if I catch my husband staring at 
you sgain—and what he can see in you J, for 
one, can’t make out !—I'll send you packing, 
bag and baggage, and without a character 
too! Then, what will become of you, I should 
like to know 2?” 

Beatrice had made no reply. To protest 
her innocsnce of any desire to attract either 
“Joe” or his father would have been utterly 
useless, and she knew it; 80, without uttering 
# word, but with crimson cheeks and beatirg 
heart, she had run out of the room, upstairs 
to the little garret she called her own, where 
at least she was free from that dreadfal 
woman’s tongue. 

What a life hers was! Up at six o'clock 
every morning, washing and dressing four 
snub.nosed, freckle-faced young Takes, who 
did not scruple to kiok and scream if their 
governess had the misfortune to displease 
them ; teaching these same children five hours 
out of the twelve, and having the pleacure of 
their company the other seven ! 


nd all for - 


the munificent sum of twelve pounds per 
apnum ! 

**Oh! I cannot go on with it. I cannot!” 
Beatrice cried, with a hard, dry sob in her 
voice, ‘' Death itself would be preferable!" 

A terrible prospect, indeed, for a girl of 
nineteen, with all her life before her! But 
on all the wide earth there did not exist a 
creature more utterly desolate and friendless 
than this beautiful Beatrice. vangi 

Relations she had absolutely none, so far as 
she knew. At two years old she had been 
placed in a third-rate school, where she had 
remained until she was eighteen—acting, dur- 
ing — four years, more as a teacher than 
& pup 

Then the school had suddenly collapsed, the. 
proprietress—Miss Payne—going to Australia 
to avoid her creditors, and Beatrice accepting 
the first situation that offered itself, as & 
means of securing a home, 

For twelve months she bad been the victim 
of Mrs, Tuke’s vulgar tyranny; bat now she 
resolved to break her bonds at once and for 
ever, and seek her fortune out in the wide 
world, Hard and pitiless it might be, but 
not harder or more pitiless than a jealous 
woman ! 

Ot course she intended going to London— 
that great centre whither all the currents of 
life are tending—and deep down in her heart 
lay @ project which she had never mentioned 
to a living soul. 

She intended to become an actress—to 
embody in some tragic conception all the 
misery and sorrow of her young life—to move 
men’s hearts as her own was moved when she 
read the story of Jaliet and Desdemona. 

For a long time she had brooded over this 
ides, but it required a crisis like the present 
to render it active. Besides, she had beer 
hoping to save a little money from her meagre 
salary in order to pay for her journey, and 
leave her enough to — herself for a few 
weeks in case she failed to get employment. 

But in her paesionate anger at the insult 
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that had been put apon her she loat sight of 
all considerations of prudence. 


The contenta.of ted to just 
three pounds tem ch bebween 
her and starvation Waa 89 
ecanty that ske Sit away in a 


small black 


Janction, whence she would be-able- to pro- 
ceed straight to London. 

Scon she was whirling along-~ through 
scenery that grew delightfally pretty as the 
express advanced on its southward journey ; 
and presently the rain ceased, tha, clouds 
drifted apart, and watery gleams of sunshine 


oops through 
Sea badlee hase omen, and her: 
spizips rose, with every-mile. increased the, wrist 


djatanee bekween, her, and. thesceme: of ber 
bandage... 

Ad Stoke phe. had hall.an-hous:teo wade baiore: j 
the, London ¢rain, came in. 

m. es was, & amell one, and the-only | 

the..plasfoum. besides, bexself: waa 

tal slendetail with a delicately: ore face; 
anda qnantity.of festhery,. hair—hair. 
thas rebelled fariessly 6 wth artedi ial 
reabasinsa, and had &, trick ot straying in 
charming i iove- locks ronnd its owner's face. 


wondering as to her, bighozy--who 
where 6 ae W hew.it ahenced tuavahe 


Presently ahe acxosted &. porter; spparenily 
toesk him whexe.the ap-train came imu. 

He peinted;to the other, sides and phe then. 
Rd to tha end of the platform, evidently 
with the intention of crossing. 

ing waa @ level.one, bat there wae 


® board pas op, wernieg pasac Deb 40, uae: 
is, batrte oroga by. meanarok 
tT sithar, did netsee,,on did no} choose 


to see this board, for she advanced& quiewlp over 
the rais,, after, ona-glanee to asaane, henealf 
thatno 4raig, was,coming, 

Waan, she: wag. eadiown oness;, her: 
purée, which she-held. ia bes mand; febl tothe. 
cient. At, consents, scattering, incall direo- 

i 
Wash.,.a. little exolamadtion: of diemag shen 
wae ain on. shia scoplosmant iad he forges. 
em e 
her. very dangerams ah ve ae undib ® louder 
from, Bdatpice— beam watoling hes— 
made her,look up. 














— went: out to her in a sadden a oe fh hi—a 





Then she saw that a train had ae round 
the .curye jasé provee F the station, and ‘was 
rapidly: a It was, an 
Sy, and i, Germ. arin as - Be 

speed, soese horri panting 
monster beat one So. near. was it 
it seamed to 


My sy al th 

ee . 

t seemed aa if her r necveanddenls desecied 
sere a 


nd be ——— 














a 
eloped “with my father, who was her drawing. 
master, Her family were so enraged with the 
mésalliance that theyesst her off, and never saw 
her again. My. father was too proad to make 
any effort at reconsiliation ; bat a3 his health 
grew. worse he beoame very anxious on my be- 

half, and worried a go0d-deal over my future, 
tor he had no money to.leave me, and all hig 





They had little more time for conversation, 
for at this moment the op-train came in; and 
both girls, finding they were going the same 
way, hurried out to try and secure a com- 
paztment to themeelves. In this they were. 
successfal, and as scon as the train started 
the younger girl took from her arm a gold, 
wn ee IE TE it round her companion's 


weave 1” she said, ““you are always. to 
wear that in memory oPme. Itia my dearest 
possession, for my f r-gave it me on m 
seventeenth. birtieday. see, My name is 
engraved on iti" 

The inseription was as follows-:— 

‘* Bertha Hylton. Born 11th May, 186—.” 

‘And now,” said Bertha, slipping wm 
hand in that‘of ' Beatrice, “ tell me what: 
neme-is-for, of course, we mast be 
friends, seeing that - has brought ue 
together so strangely ? 

There was something extremely rae and 
winning in her manner, and Beatrice 


neas. 

I¢ was so‘nevel.and so delighifal tq have 
someome who really took an intereat in her, 
that almost before she- knew what she was 
a her whole history — 
acknowledged: she. waa friendless, almost 
penniless, and on ber way to Lendon to. seek 
her fortane on the stage. 

‘*You poor darling!” exoclaimef- Bertha, 
who had listened. with: tenderest sympathy. 
“ Why, our pesitions are somsuthih SAKG, for 
I, #00) am an ”~ Her voice fell, and 
she: glanced: ‘down at her black dregs. “My 
mesher died: when I was a baby, and since 
them father and I have lived alone ther. 
Obt he was the-kindest, dearest; best father, 
in alb the world! 

‘* Bat we were very poor. He wag.an artist, 
only, somehow, his‘pictares did nop sell well, 
£0) it was as much as we could do just to 
steagg!>-on from weak to; week. 

‘Bix momthe ago he-wae taken ill; and it was 
not: till; then that he tel@ mz my mofher's 
his 


: sad to Bertha it was Paths a0 to hep, 





sory. 
* Stewae thedaughter ofa Baronet, and she | 


pelesions. were ee Se one day. he 
Rewane rab -baything to 





is emia he died nina J. wa 00 orn 
cement ‘thas, I forges, alti about. 
| g0y eal sic 


Te 
amy 





“ EP bate the very name of. it, 

my father's express wishes 
would make.me go to it. However, ie 
have been arranged for me, and I must eu 
mit.. Thexe- is one consolation—my geand- 
mother is rich, and oui of my allowance [ may 
be able to help you. Now, don't shake your 
head! Remember we are sistera from)this 
day forward, and half of what ia mine belongs 
to you! Besides, I should like to seq you. 
greabactress; and, ini order to become that, 
you will wang, elogatiog., lesgo99,, and they 
ran into money.’ 

“I said nothing abont being great!” inter- 
posed Beatrice, smiling. 

‘‘No, but you would bb sare .to attain great- 
ness.. You are so .beautifal, yon. knos,” ake 
added, looking up into.the_lovely, flashed, 
with innocent sdmiretion, _ “ Pychage 
partly wby I have fallen in lore witha} It. 
is horrible to think of ig yee 

Beatrice sighed ft A prenanh mar 


“ Jes, ” she said, “ we have nos mucblonger 
bagesine . The nex} station ia yours.” 
ertha’s. fingers closed. over: hers... litsle 


tighter, , and there.wag a page... a 
n & terrible ap nex peaked manne 
There, came, a viglen} shock, .&, “eeiabe, the 


deter ser of.women mingling. with the 
per per arpa He men, .#3,.amid the or 
the splintering ot vinabenes the tai, 
ted violently, before ib. finally, left the 
valle Bat for the. two. girla unconsciqnaness. 
had come, 


—_— 


OCHARTEB: Il. 


Hote Prrons was an_old, grey, phone bans, 
buvpround three sides of a quadrangle, 
with formidable-lopking , towerd, at. ea. 
On this May ering he, beda on, ‘the, are 

SSSR wt ue ak 
a r away in the, par 

browaipg under trees whigh. were: 
jack soo ip all’ hs fresh beanty, of, their. 
n 

wT San ise: # shining, Into. the, morning:. 
room where Lady St, John was. sivings >. 
Seater fae tae 
white hair, but w ark. ey; 
with the fires of youth, and.cloay fia feokatads, 
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shove, ugnel, expression. waa jass.a trifle 

Opposite, to her wat her second cousin, 
Ernssi Lamotte, a young man of. six onsevea, 
sndtwenty, whose face would have been 
hnardseme buat for its habitaal expression of 
acep melancholy. 

‘Ipmeae dreedfal scone,” he said, reler- 
ings to the accident of tha-day before “I 
hepe T may never fovuk upon such an one 
&72in 

Lady 8% John shuddered. 

“T am, glad Io was noi there,” she said. 
“ My-poor Bertha, what an awfal shock it 


fa, possible, What; do 
Nothing at all,” afrex @ pause, 


yesterday's oocurrenge 2?” | 


“ Toink again—try your hardest.” | 


_ There was another pause, during, which the 
girl's level brows contracied wit 


—_— awe 


you remember, of | She.was recalling, the, time. of, her danghter,. 


Madeline's youth, and, sll the brilliant. plans 
she had woven for her futare. 

She was.,the only daughter, of the housge.of 
Si. Jahn; ang the,son, Algernon, had, by his 


the.effort  diasipased career, forfeited the affection of bokh 


ehe was makiog, but fioally she shook. hey;, father and mother. Finally his life had found 


head. 
‘I remember absolutely nothing—not even, , 


| & disgracefal epnding,at, Monte Carlo. 


Tauzall.shehopes of the. family centred on 


my own name,” she said at length, and there., Madeline; and jussas she,wasc.on the eve.of.a 


were signs in her voice of angry irritation at  splandid marriage. 


her owa impotence. 

De. Vernon looked at her anxiously. 

‘ Los.me agaiat-yon,” he-said.  Youwere, 
in @ train journeying fram; Stoke to Holme, 


she bad,eloped. with, her 


| drawing magier! 

| Poor Lady 8%..Joha! Evennow -she 
bitter as she thoughi,,of,.the dewafall of. all 

bu}, paiirally eaough, she 


| : ace 
hagbeen toher! She is still lying-only half. ‘ 2, | her bsight visiowa ; 
ae a thin a, and when-yon were near, the station the.train,| thzew most of the bier om Sreplaca. Hyltan, 
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coaseions ; bat‘Dr. Vernon cays this state of 
coma is the beat thing that could’ have bap. 
penediwo her, since is. prevonta her mind‘ from 
de on that tervible, moment, How 
timaktalt am thet Heaven has spared: her to: 
met  Tiil T eae her I had no idea how: dear: 
p ot Madeline's child was to me.” 

' “She isa lovely creature!’ Ernest retamned, 
and phe is very like you,’ 

“ ¥os,.she is exactly what I used to baat’ 
her age There is no: trace of Stephen: 
Hlton-in her face, and for that I am. grate- 
toll Ah!’ as a horse passed the window, 
« heyeoomes Dr. Vernon! I will go ont and 
nieet him.'’ 

‘The dostor was s man of Jess than thirty— 
a singularly: handgome man, with a shrewd, 
kindly face, and.keen grey eyes that looked aa. 
if they would pierce through all sham and’ 
deosit at a glance, 

**I will go upstairs: with you, Paul,” said 
Tady St, John, who had, known the young 
may from hoyhcod., “I'am very anxious to 
see how my granddaughter is, though I have 
bsen obedient to your commends, and stayed 
out of the room ag much as pessible,” 

The doctor smiled_as he followed his con- 
dactregs up the wide oak stairs, along richly || 
carpeted corridopg+-whanethgiight filtered in i} 
through megoificent siained,glass, windowa— 


apd finally into a room that might have ReeR., iho, 


the bower of ‘some princess. 

Ty wag furnished 14,the daigtiest and “most 
cogily faghion.. © carpet was in the pateat 
shade of green, strewn oyer with te 
dipazoms—ao, real that the fat, heaitated to 
press them. On the toilet table stood a silver 
shield, mirror, and the bed, hapgings and 
cuyiaing were of appla bleasom.chiatz, lined 
with deligate rose c,0GK,, 

Bai it wag on tha ocoppant of the bed thas 
the.eyes,of the visitors. immediately fixed | 
tagmeelves—a.lovely girl, with silky masses 


of black hair falling over the pillows, and | p59, lopg abe 


featares. almost. fanlilesy,in their, delicate 
boanty, The, eyea werg. closed, the thisk 
lashea dying, on the oreamy, cheeks, and the 
only colour in the face centreipg on: the lips, 
which were faintly crimson, 
A,nunee stood, by the bedaide. bus aha moved ,, 





ewey in.order.te. make room for the dacier. | to lose her memory, is it 


As habenk over her, and Jajd, hia fingera.on,; 
hey waiat, the gixl's.eyes slowly. opened, and , 
fixad themeelyea on hia, with,an, exoresaion of ., 
PRazicd wonderment, ! 

He, drew, back. a. littl, and her gaz 
Wanders frog. his face round the room—still | 
With, the eamae be wi ¢, Then she raised |) 
herself on the pillows. 

‘*‘ Where am 5?’ shejeaid. 

Tt was Lady. 8¢-J sho, who.anawered this | 
qitetion. Kaseligg by,the bedside, she covered 
8 git Le hands with kiasas, ’ 

‘You, areas, Halma Priova,, my darling, 
with, your. crandmoiner,. Hagacorth this is 
yourhama,’ 

Lae givkisabesstied: quis tly ta,the kisses,’ but 
taade noeffers se cetane them 

. Eden's candesotend.’-abe aaid; helplessly, 
ti ve sad: Hy Le 

Bhe cdacter, whe: ba -been watehing) her | 
very intently fron hehind..the, curtaing, here 
took Ledy, Se. Johnie place. 
Now: he asid in. ver7 quiet, clear and, 
diatine' tenes, “I want yon to, reply tothe 
qiestions I am going to ask youre. briefly 





| had litthe-timeta 


wes ran, into by another. . Sarely, FOU Fer 


member the shock?” 
‘*No—my. menwry 


is, &, complete. blagk. | 


Was there any accident ?"’ 
| ness sug aa the haughty old lady, had.never 


“ Yee." 
“ And {was burt?” 


_ “Yous, dete arm. was, broken,'? he xetarag?, | 
in & matier,of-facs, Voiog, ab, the same time withonen elles, apd, it,,ia.cozteia; hex sup- 
turning down the counterpane, andexamining posed nlikeness. to Lafy,-Si., Jokn. was, very. 


the splinta in which the,injared.limbywas | ploaai 


heand.. “ Bat thay ia-nothing much, merely, 


a.matter,of, time, Now,-tell, mee 


xacily haw, hexl?’ . the, old, lady,» mpzmapred., 


ge tne = a em Ae py ee ee pee 
“ Nane, ever, ‘Seenaa per Cleada | & not have ga Wi abi if Ioan 
Only. every thing, is. ateange-to me, anddoaa’y, itt" 


recall.a,cingle cireumatanag.’’ 
a Odd Lt” he said, to, hinaself. Thangs aloud, i 
Have: youmot:yet recelieetad your name?’ 


and it is coriaia shat, while :he lived; noshing 

wouid have induced her to see hia daughter. 
Bat.ap, the sighsof the gishall the.old.love 

Woke da her-heart, overflowing,iato, a tender- 


beforg evinced ta amynhiving creatures 
Perhaps Beasths's.wondestal bagaty. wap not. 


to her gramamether. 

‘‘HowI will care for her and,watoh ue 
‘' How 
ely: will; haok,tehealjht She 


And then, she, vest -back, te, the sick: .roam, 
end from behisd. the; custeing gazed-on the 
I face, ingo whieh .® faint,access of coleax 


“No,” she, xesaraed, impatiently... ‘11%, bad drifted. 


sopads supremely, ridiswloss,.but. di ig:a dant, | 
thelega,!’ 


‘‘ Bertha;Eiylton ?” he euggeated. 

Soe repeated, isaasily, again audagpin, 

You,’ she paid, presently, ‘I seppoge 
ig dt. Ip. seams, somehow, familiar,’ Ther she 
lay wearily backs, i 


| Pleasant. places J 


Verily, Bertha Hylten’s dines head faliea -ia 





CHAPTER II? 
Dectoz, Pach Veguon, lived, ia; a apa 
As," 


amongst: hey pillowa, and : 
olen her ey ey Sauif, the effort had fetigned  Tawab'ing old-plane; calieg the,‘ Rad, 


Batoee deaxing . the -roqma .Dr., Vernon 


lateneas won velnenelss Gashed-with parsons! 


i 
i 


TEdiOn, 
‘Well!’ said Lady Sé. John, impatientigg | 


hia “-cajablishment:’ cengismagof.a deal old, 


rgeve | ViOvaRR: WHA, acted, a eepen, aad, her. 
At thedean  “qiadly,deat bo o Wao, aitented.te the 


a few directions, to. the.mursac 
tarned once more, #9, look.at,bis-bepudifal hoya andthe.gardans, 
pstient-rand,it iato bafeared thatprofessional Samehow, the homge, had got,e bad name, 


and; bad, .cemeinad empty for, some; years 
before the young doctor teok.it,, 
Eeop!e said. it, wee haunted, that a.mprder 


direoslypthafonndhexself. aloye with -Vespon. | ‘ committed there, and ita.viotim——a 
‘\ Ho mia Bosthe progressing? '” | Womanr still, mapdexed round the, scene of the 
He did potreply qaike immediately, | ObiRy : 
‘Hom -cage--baa taken & atnange develop. _ Panblenghed at these stories, and declared 
ment," he said) atleast, “Se fan aa phreioal | hisgxead deaize to have, a, intexview 
inj axias- ge. she,will, soon, reoover, Bat the | withthe —& levity; Which, made the, vil- 


shopk +o..hem nexvous system is.a, differant | lagens,sheketheiz heads in weprpot ! 


thing, and I capnet declare witheny ccxtainty | 
gs r inty 


fousd plensy. to.do; during, the. daya-fol+ 


ake $0,geb.overits effects, | lowingsthe railway, accident.in, aitendiag to 


The brain, hag regaiveda jax, andthe zeagltia, _ the safferers,. Sizrangely enough, no one.came 


as you see, total loss of memory.” | 


‘Bok her. momary, will come bagk? | 


At Tote I think ee,, Thase ,is,every hope that 
ip-wilk?’ 


‘(1s in a-very unuanal, RalngiomaTOnne gizk 
‘“ Unnsual,, cartginly.; bat .thexe, ang, meny 
on record. You see, & shook like 
a rellme nensidontenSeoh 90 ao .Giffenently, 
and, indeed), your granddanghter, has hada 
raexyellena cacepe. Thexeiano hope,for tka 


sim iler cases,0n 


poor giv] who wad ia. the; same conmaparkmen: | 


with, her. 

Lady Ss. John shuddexedy 

‘Poor, oreasured And, to,think it-might 
hana nety Bate Pe EE ern 

* Yes, They were lyang.q Ally 
but she depoolet on Mirani plaon's wrisk caught 
my. eye, and there l.saw-hex name engraver. 
Ouhex wiag. we skonld not; have, been, able to 
identify her.’ 











forward to, identify. the, young gith wha had 
been. in, the.aame.comparimens;.as, Lady, Si. 
John’s granddanghter, and. who, ssaemed; dea. 
tined to baconsigned toa mamelesagravey 
garments were; unmarked, and she did 

to.haxe had ony tecegpee fish her, 
nana CFS.WOd NO.poasidility-of traging her 

jenda. 


Oa the third: day after the, aqagident. Bartha 
hef..so fax, raagvered..as. to,.be able; to. come 
domnataira, alibough her. arm .was.in.aplinte. 

Lady Ss, John hadaent, npto London. fur a 
teagawa, and inthis, garment the.yourg girl 
made, sed firasy, aapeeranot - the imac 
room, a> ¢ lovely, in apite, 

econ, 


angnor.. 

a coming dows wat made. quite an event 
olin the hagsehold... First of all, a mail.was 
sent forward: laden with cushiang,, shawls,and 
smalling-bottles ; then, Ernest, Lamotte fal- 
lowed, with, the invalid on his arz,, 

After them camse.Lady, Ss Jabp,to.see,thas 


Liat. 
no}-ap 


Lady 8% John, was: anxious, to, learn all | 
i i i i every precaution, was taken; and the caer was 
details af the acaidens, whigh.had taken. place | eee ae by aonihen aside onrpeg. meade 


quite close to Holme statiqn.; bat,D<.. Verner 
wason hig.way/to visit,,ceversl, otharvictings | 
of the collision, However, b 
in and cee Bartha later on.in 
toek hia leave, 

Atver ba bad gone, Lady At. John remained | 
for come time quite; silent; loat,in, meditation. | 


hex. anxiaty, for he | clas, battler and magazines. 


* ley da, quite; a. Fr progxesa:’ amiled 


mised tolook | L, r.ra, whee oh¢.me9 Haplly, recliaing, on ber 
day, andében | 62400, Which, bas bien, drawo,,np closer to 


the window. ‘How deliciags.is ia!” she 
added), gazing, ous. acco, the,lawa, to. the 
suany. airetahes. of. pank, and,bsyond ibem to 
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the rich uplands, which lost themselves in the 
blue haze of distant hills. ‘I shall never be 
tired of looking at this view.” 

Lady St. John smiled, well pleased at the 
remark ; and then pushed upa small table, on 
which a bunch of purple grapes—just cut, as 
their lovely bloom showed—was set, side-by- 
side with a small bottle of champagne. 

‘Dr. Vernon said you were to have it, 80 
you must regard it in the light of tonic!” 
she asserted, when the young girl made some 
demur about the wine, and the words were 
hardly out of her mouth before Dr. Vernon 
himeelf entered the room. 

“Ia that trae, doctor?” queried Bertha, 
gaily. She had seen so much of the young 
man lately that they had become on quite 
friendly terms. 

*' Perfectly true, Miss Hylton. Are you 
not very much obliged to me for prescribing 
you such extremely pleaeant medicine?” 

“I'm not quite sure, In point of fact, I am 
not quite sure of anything,’ she said, her 
white brows contracting a little at the thoughts 
her own words suggested. “ I seem to myself 
in adream, and every moment I am afraid I 
shall wake up,” 

** Afraid!” he repeated, taking his seat be- 
eide her in such a position that he could study 

chang in the delicate face. 

“Yes, 1 have a horrible seneation of un- 
certainty—the sort of feeling one might have 
if one were walking on the edge of a cliff that 
any moment might crumble beneath one’s 
feet. Can you explain it?” 


**It is no doubt due to the shock you have | 


sustained. But goon! Tell me exactly what 
your feelings are !’’ 

“They are not all of such an unpleasant 
kind!" she said, dimpling with smiles, 
** Indeed, some of them are éxcessively sgree- 


able. For instance, when I look out there | 


into the sunshine,” indicating the open win- 
dow with one white hand, “I feel as if all 


before—as if life held possibilities of which I 
have never even dreamed. I could almost 
ory with the mere delight of living and being. 
Childieh, is it not?"’ 

“It is the sort of childishness we would 
many of us give a good deal to possess,” he 
returned, gravely. Then, after a minutes 
pauee, he continued. ‘ Now, I am going to 
give you some advice—professional as well ag 
tiendly. You are to make no effort to think 
of your past life—let it remain what it is, a 
blank. It will all come back in time, no 
donbt, bat at present it is beat that the brain 
should have entire rest. You must not read, 
you must not write. Just live a life of 
pleasure—like the birds and the butterflies.” 

** Bat the birds sing!’ she suggested, with 
@ deliciously arch smile, 

“Very well—and you may sing, also, by- 
and.by if you are so minded,” he r nded, 
smiling back. Then he addsd, “I don't 
think it would do you any harm to go ont 
into the garden for a little while—say ten 
minutes. Should you like it?” 

“Bhould I not?" she exclaimed, with 
emphasis ; and accordingly a hat was brought, 
and this time, Mr. Lamotte being ont of the 
way, it was Dr, Vernon who gave her the 
net of his arm, while Lady 8+. John was 

led off to a colloquy with a gardener. 

I am afraid her presence was not much 
missed by either of the young people, and to 
both the ten minutes seemed an unusually 
short one, as they wandered about on the 
velvet turf, stopping first at one flower-bed, 
then at another. The early roses were out in 
bloom, and their fragrance, added to that of 
the mignonette and tall white lilies, hang on 
the air like a cloud of incense. 

From the trees in the park came the songs 
of blackbird and thrush, rejoicing in the rich 
summertide, and farther away, the ‘‘ wander- 
ing voice” of the cuckoo made itself heard 
like a distant echo. 


It wae with a sigh of regret that Paul, look- 


ing at his watch, found the ten minutes had 





iy 





«expired, but professional instinct overcame his! ont the form of three men, dark and indig. 


reluctance; and though Bertha begged hard | 


for another five minutes he would not give 
way, bunt took her back to her couch, and 
directly afterwards said ‘‘ good-bye.” 


tinct, against the background of the ehrubs, 
‘' Hash !"’ exolaimed a voice, which Ernes} 

recognised as Vernon’s—sharp and premptory, 

though pitched in a very low key. “Don’t 


‘* What a masterfol man he is!" exclaimed | speak above your breath for fear 
Bertha, after he had gone, and she was alone | bene.” . — 


with her grandmother. Then she added 
under her breath, “Bat 1 like masterfal 
men!” 

‘* Yes,” returned Lady 8t. John, replying 
to the first part of this speech—she had not 
heard the latter sentence. ‘Doctors sre 
bound to be peremptory—it is part of their 
profession. 81i)] Paul Vernon is no ordinary 
man, and his talents are very considerable. I 
have known him nearly all his life. His 
mother was one of my dearest friends,” 

‘ Bertha turned round a vividly interested 


2008. 
“Tell me all about him,” she said, softly, 
“ He locks like a man with a history.’’ 

Lady 8. Jobn laughed, and gently smoothed 
the soft tendrils of hair that lay on the girl's 
white forehead. 

“You are romantic, my Bertha; but all 
girls are, I suppose. Still, in this case, you 
are partly right, for Paul Vernon has a 
history. He is the only son of a man who 
once owned a very large estate—was, indeed, 
one of the richest perme in the kingdom, 
Bat he was a spendthrift, 2 gambler, a 
speculator, and in a very short time he had 
run through everything he had—save, indeed, 
a small estate which was settled on his son, 
but which Paul gave up as soon as he came of 
age to help to pay hia father’s debts. Then 
the old man died, and Paul set himself to the 
stady of moe ee which — seems 
every 0! 8 succeeding. Still, it 
pins omy wok lines for a man who had been 
born to fine estates and a splendid position to 
find himeelf compelled to get his own living." 

‘I admire him for it!” exclaimed ‘ 
warmly. “It seems to me that a man is 
hardly a man unless he works.” 

To this remark Lady St. John made no 
reply, but a minute afterwards she said,— 

“Poor Ernest Lamotte's story is infinitely 
sadder, for his life was blighted at its very 
outset,” 

** By love ?"’ queried Bertha, innocently. 

‘*No—by circumstances that were 00 
strong for him, and over which a mystery 
still hangs that will, I fear, never be solved.” 

** Does he live here always ?"’ 

“* Yes, and has done so since the | of 
which I speak, when he was acou of a) 
terrible crime, which he was not able to' 
refate. I believed in him, and I offered him! 
my home in proof of my belief. Poor 
Ernest!" 

Bat Lady 8t. John did not mention what 
the oes were, nor what was the 
nature of the crime ; and Bertha, though she 


‘No fear o’ that, guv'nor,” respohded 
another voice. ‘' People is too much afeared 
of your old house to venture near it as thig 
time o’ night.” 

‘*Don’t be too rnre. A few minutes ago 
I fancied I heard the bushes cracking,” 

‘A stoat, maybe,” was the careless reply, 

‘ It is possible,” answered Vernon, 9 
parently only half satisfied ; ‘but in work of 
this kind you can't be too carefal,” 

“I believe you, guv'nor,” emphatically re- 
turned the other # r. ‘I’m pretty well 
used to all sorts o’ dirty jobs, Iam; but hang 
me if I care for this sort of business, pay or 
no pay!” 

Lamotte's curiosity was aroused. What 
could be the nature of the business in which 
Vernon was engaged, that seemed to require so 
much secrecy, and more than that, a) 
to involve a certain amount of danger if dis. 
covered ? 

He leaned a little forward, and peered 
between the boughs of the Iaurels; but the 
moon had disappeared behind a cloud, and he 
had to wait until she came out before 
he could see anything at all. By that time 
Vernon and his companions had passed his 
hiding-place, and were just entering the 
garden of the Red House, 

But what were = carrying? 

Lamotte forgot all danger of being seen in 
his. eagerness, and stepped forward in order to 
be able to obtain a better view. 

Yes, it was a coffin / 


OHAPTER IV. 


Her youth and good constitution stood 
Bertha in good stead, and in a very short time 
she was quite convalescent, and able to dis- 
pense with a doctor; as she somewhat saucily 
told Vernon, one morning, when he was pay- 
ing his usual visit. 

‘* Very well,” he said, smiling, “then I will 
not come and see you any more.” 

“Oh, I did not mean that!” she exclaimed, 
with real distress in her voice. “I only 
meant that you had cured me, and it seemed 
a little hypocritical to be posing as an invalid 
when I feel altogether robust and well. Iam 
not so ungrateful as you would make me 
out.” 

“IT would not make you out to be ungrate- 
fal, or anything else that was not——” 

He stopped, and bit his lip, while Berths 
broke into a gay laugh. 

Oh, grandmamma!” turning to Lady St. 





felt curious on the subject, had yet too mach 
innate delicacy to ask. 

She did not see much of Lamotte. He was, 
® great student, and spent a good deal of his | 

in his own room-—e: when he was 
taking long, rambling walks that were some 
outlet for the restlessness that consumed him. 

It happened that he set out on one of these 
walks that very evening, and, when some eight 
miles away from home, it came on to rain so 
fast that he was forced to take shelter in a 
cottage, where he stayed a couple of houra, 
until the rain had ceased. 

When he started on his return journey it 
was after ten o’clock—a wild, windy night, 
with storm - racked clouds scadding swifsy 
across the sky, from which a watery moon 

~ out at intervals, and reflected herself 
Int @ pools of water that the rain had left io 
the ruts of the road. 

In order to get home soon he took a short 
cout which led from Dr. Vernon's house 
through a narrow lane to Holme Priors. 

Just as he gained thie lane he was startled 
by the sound of voices, and drew back into 





the dense shadow of a group of laurels which 
screened him well from view. Then he made 


John, who was arranging some roses in & 


| basket, ‘do you know, I really believe Dr. 


Vernon was on the point of paying me & 
compliment, and then he remembered himself, 
and came to an abrupt conclusion !” 

“Dr, Vernon is a sensible msn, and 
knows that compliments are not good for 
young women,” observed Lady 8%. Jobn, 
arching her fine eyebrows with assumed 
severity. 

* And what about old ones?” 

‘Oh! old ones don’t care for them.” 

“ Which is to infer that we do!’ laughed 
Bertha, taking up a rose, and pulling its petale 
to pieces. “ Well, I suppose thatis true, For 
my part, I like all pleasant things, and mC 
shirk all the unpleasant ones—if I could.’ 

* You wouldn't do for a doctor, then,” 8a 
Panl, watching every movement of the gitl’s 
slender: white fingers, whose tips were 98 
softly piok as the rose leaves themselves. 

“No, I don’t om 5 aot. What made 

ou choose such # profession? ” 
7 Pare love of ne I think. I am devoted to 
it, heart and soul, Bat I am ready to confess 
there are a great many copleasant daties 
attached to it.” 
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“ Which you can’t shirk ?"’ 

*‘ Which I would not shirk if I could,’”’ he 
answered, & triflesternly. ‘‘ After all, there is 
¢remendous satisfaction in feeling that one 
has done one's daty,.”’ 

Bertha glanced up at bim, half arobly, as 
he said this. 

He was leaning against the window frame, 
in an attitude that showed off his splendid 
chest and vigorous physique to the fullest 
advantage. 

How handsome he looked, with the sunshine 
striking across the short, criap, black curls, 
and heavy moustache |! 

Bertha’s eyes ruddenly fell as they caught 
his. She wondered if he had read her 
thoughts ? 

“«T want to consult you now, Paul,” put in 
Lady St. John, looking up from her roses. 

* What, professionally ?"’ 

‘Ob, dear me, no!" laughing. ‘The fact 
is, I am anxious to give a ball in Bertha's 
honour, and introduce her to the county as my 
—— Do you think she is strong enough 
ye ” 

“‘Qaite. Why, she is the very picture of 
health! Roses like hers don’t bloom on ths 
ng “ — ” asserted —_ a. and a3 he 
8 the opportun having & 
good long look at the = nd “ 

Bertha was wearing a white cambrio dress, 
profusely trimmed with lace and pale green 
ribbons. It became her admirably, its cool 
tints throwing up the rich, warm colouring of 
her complexion, and her glorious dark eyes. 


Somehow, she put Paul in mind of a Moorish } 


princess that morning. 


“ Well,” said Lady 8+. John, “then that is ; 


settled; and now I must sat to work to make 
te list of the guests. Of course you will be 
one?" 


“TI, Lady 8+. John! Don't you know that 
I have foraworn balls, and have refused all 
invitations since I came to the Red House?” 

“ But you will not refuse this !"’ exclaimed 
Bertha. quickly, ‘ Surely you will come to 
my ball?” 

He hesitated. 
one, how great he hardly dared confess to 
himeelf 


“Oh, you must come!” added the girl, in 
& sweet, coaxing voice, as her grandmother 
left the room fora moment. ‘I shall be so 
dreadfally disappointed if you don't.” 

“Shall you. really. Do you meanit?” he 
Seked, a little breathlesely, coming a ste; 
nearer, and catching in his hand one or two 
Secu PS ey she be still rathlessly 

tering. * come will you promise to 
dance with me?” sta 

“ Yes, the very first dance you ask me for,” 

“Then I will come,” said Panl, drawing a 
Jong breath, and feeling somehow as if he had 
been fighting a battle, and had been van- 
quished at the outset. 

Bertha thanked him with her sweet, bril- 
liant amile, but she wondered a little when, 


oe afterwards, he bade an abrupt good. | 


She had no key to his thoughts, so how was 
She to tell that he was angry with bimeelf for 
what he mentally termed his own weakness? 

After he had gone she and her grandmother 
sat down to talk over the details of the forth. 
ooming ball; and, surely, if a painter had been 
by, he could have foand no prettier sabject for 
& picture than the interior of the morning- 
room presented, with its rich draperies, its 
Statuettes and vases, its wealth of flowers, and 
last of all the two women—Lady St. Jobn, 
with her white hair and fine patrician old 
face, and Bertha in the brilliant bloom of her 
young beauty, a ‘‘queen rose in the rosebud 
garden of girls,” 

‘You must be dressed in white—pure 
white,” Lady St. John said, looking prondly 
&t the fair face, ‘‘and your ornaments shall 

the parure of pearls that were my wedding 
Present from my mother. I intend yon to 
take your place as the belle of the county.”’ 

Bertha langhed and blushed, then clasped 
her slim, white hands together, 


The ~~ was @ great | 


| “How delightful it is to think of it, grand. 
; ma! The days won't go by fast enough until 
: the eventfal evening comes !"’ 
Lady St. John smiled indulgently. 
‘‘ Your enthusiasm is natural, my love, All 
: girls grow excited over their first ball, and I 
| suppose this is your first!" ‘ 
| ‘I suppose it is," Bertha answered, with 
the half painfal effort with which she always 
| tried to recall her lost memory. ‘I think if 
| there had been such a thing as a ball in thas 
past life of mine, which is a blank to me, I 
should retain some sort of recollection of it 
; Ah!” she added, impulsively, ‘‘ what would I 
| not give to remember all those bygone years. 
I sometimes feel uncertain of my own iden- 
| tity when I think of the gulf that lies behind 
me,” 


| ‘Bat you are not to think of it!” 
‘ exclaimed Lady 8+. John, coming round to 
her, and putting her arm over her shoulders, 
“ For my part, I am almost thankfal that there 
| is such a gulf. You belong more utterly to me 
than you would if old friends and old memo 
| ries claimed you. I feel now that youare my 
own, my very own, and there is no one to dis- 
| pute the possession of you with me.” 

Bertha smiled up through her tears. 

“* You do love me, grandma, very mach?" 

‘* How much I cannot tell you!” the old 
lady answered, passionately. ‘‘ You are my 
| lost youth come back to me. In you I renew 
; all my aspirations, my ambitions, my hopes. 
| All the pat of my life ia centred in you. I 
i should die if I lost you!” 

After this little interlude they came back to 
' the business of the ball. 

“T shall have to invite Isabel Lamotte, I 
suppose,’ Lady 8s. John said, refleotively, as 
she glanced down the list of her guests, 

‘* Who is Isabel Lamotte ?"' 

“She is a first cousin of Ernest's, and 
therefore a sort of second cousin of mine.” 

‘* You don’t seem to weloome the idea of her 
advent ?” 

“Well,” said Lady 8). John, candidly, “as 
&@ mattor of fact I am not especially fond of 
| her. Still, I am in daty bound to ask her 
here. It is quite possible, however, that she 
may not care to come,” 

Bat she did care to come, as the event 
proved, and she arrived a week before the ball 
was to take place. 

“TIT was so anxious to see my new-found 
cousin,” she exclaimed, enthusiastically to 
Lady 8+. John when the latter presented 
Bertha to her. ‘“‘ Her story is very romantio,”’ 

“Is it?’ the old lady said, a little stiffly, 
while Bertha was conscious of a uncom. 
fortable sensation as the pale, cold eyes of 
Miss Lamotte dwelt upon her face. 

Very curious eyes they were, of such a light 
blue as to be almost white, and yet possessing 
a brilliance that redeemed them from insi- 
pidity. 

Miss Lamotte was about six or seven and- 
twenty—a small, slim woman, with a bril- 
liantly pink and white skin, and golden hair. 
| A pretty woman many people called her, bat 
Bertha did not share the opinion. 

Indeed, from the very first there was a 
scarcely veiled antagonism between the two— 
one of those natural a that defy all 
reason, and are because they are. 

Before she had been at Holme Priors many 
days Bertha had discovered her secret —she 
was in love with Ernest Lamotte. 

When he came in the room her face would 
flash, her steely eyes softer, her whole de- 
meanour become subtly different. 

At first she seemed inclined to suspect 
Bertha herself of designs on the young man, 








and the girl was amused at the alertness with | 


which she watched her. Perhaps it was thia 
that woke up a spirit of mischief in our 
heroine, and made her infuse more warmth 
in her manner when speaking to Ernest than 
there was any strict necessity for. 

Ernest himself did not seem to notice this— 
a less vain man could not be found in the 





Miss Lamotte’s face grow very white, and the 
metallic gleam deepen in her eyes. 

A more timid girl might have been fright- 
ened by that curiously spitefal expression, 

Bertha hardly knew what it meant to be 
frightened, and in a battle betwoen herself 
and Isabel she would have have had no shadow 
of fear as to the result. 

Life to her jast now was one long dream of 
delight. She was idoliced by her grandmother, 
by the servants, by the tenaniry. 

Her lightest whim was falfilied almost before 
it was expressed. Every day some box was 
arriving m London, filled with silks and 
laces, and chiffons of every description—pre- 
sents from Lady 81. John, whose oneides was 
to show off her granddaughter’s beauty to the 
greatest advantage. 

And yet, though as a rale she was bappy 
as the summer day was long, there were times 
when astrange sense of insecurity thrilled her, 
and she would pause, trembling and trying to 
grasp hold of the thread of memory that tan- 
talised her with a faint echo of the past, 

It wasin vain. The veil never lifted—never 
would lift, so she believed. 

One afternoon, some three days before the 

ball, Isabel Lamotte and her cousin were alone 
together in the drawing-room, Bertha, on 
whose arm her grandmother leaned, was walk- 
ing down the avenue towards the Lodge, and 
Isabel watched the two until they were out of 
sight. 
“* How fond Lady St. Jobn is of that giri!” 
she said, with a slight sneer, turoing from the 
window, and taking up some needlework—a 
bright-coloured shawl she was knitting. 

Ernest raised his head from his newspaper. 

“Yes; it is very natural she should be. 
Bertha is very lovely and very lovable!’’ 

**Do you think so? There is something 
about her that doesn’t strike me as quite 
what it pretends to be. Do you know,’’ she 
leaned a little forward and dropped her voice, 
‘hat loss of memory of hers is inexplicable. 
Ihave never such @ caee before, and 
sometimes I wonder—I wonder whether it is 
genuine!" 

‘Genuine! OF course it ia. Why should 
the poor girl pretend not to remember? ” 

‘*Ah!"” Isabel returned, with an expressive 
shrug of her shoulders. ‘' That is a queation I 
am not to answer ; but there are a good 
many reasons why such an expedient should 
be advisable. You must remember that her 

outh has confessedly been a stormy one. 
Her father was a Bohemian of the most pro- 
nounced type; and no doubt hisdaughter was 
brought up amideta circle of friends whose 
antecedents would not bear very carefal look- 
ing into. What more likely than than that 
she had a lover; and now that fortane has 
smiled on her she consigns that lover to oblivion 
with the rest of her past?” 

Ernest did not reply for a moment, bat 
kept his eyes steadily fixed on the speaker. 

‘“‘Saspicious as ever, Isbalel! When will 
you learn to trust people?” 

Her glance wavered—fell. She fingered her 
wool nervously, then answered hie question 
with vehement and unexpected passion. 

‘t When I am happy, perhaps, never while 
Iam so miserable as Iam now. Ah Ernest! 
my love was no childish fancy. It was ani is 
so much a part of my very self that it will 
only die with me.”’ 

Her head fell on her folded arms, great sobs 
shook her frame. Whatever might be the 
emotion that — her, there could be no 
doubt of its eness. 

Lamotte om: over to her, and put his hand 
on her shoulder. He, too, was agitated. 





“Why will you revert to that, Isabel? I 
thought it was over and done with long ago!” 
She shook her head. 
“For you perhaps—not for me. It is 
terrible to me to see you still under the impu- 
tation of having stolen the will—terrible for 
me to see your youth blighted, your career 
spoilt—still more terrible to feel that you 
will not let me share your troubles!" 





world—but Bertha was rewarded by seeing! 


His hand fell from her shoulder, and he 
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inddoa-qaidk geatureof pain. Por a minute 
hia features were convulaed) with the agitesion 
tat ‘her words evéked; then they regained 


their. ecvastomed melpuvhely oakn, ‘and he | 


shcok is head sadly. 
iveryone has'a oréss of some-kindto bear,” 
he ‘aid, quiétly, “Perhaps tite <is “no 
heavier than other peoplé’s.. Phuve grown uséd 
to it-mow; and morethan that—I have ‘no 
that it will: ever ‘be ‘Hited.” 
which he left the “reom*rather ‘hastily ; 
taking up his bat av be ‘paused titotich the 
hall went down the sverake, -artdsro* out into 
the: high-road. 
He had not gone far when he Seéetook Lady 
St, John wad Bertha;j‘who had extem@ed their 
“T suppose you won't 
RedHouve?” queried the fo? mer. 
Contested that he trad wot Mm tended 
going there; ‘but added: hia -willittguess to 
falGl' enyeommission Indy St, Sohn might 


give 
“ Then: Prwish “you ‘would eall npand tek 
Dr. Vertiol to-tend\me the sesond ¢heme of 


hie ‘History of Warwitkthtre.’ Titre teva 


wertain pedigree Iam anxious totookup. 

Lantotts promised ‘to do this! dn! tte tomy 
ack and about seven oclook thabevening: ec 
found Hinteelf fn the groands Of she Red 
‘euse. 

He had not been there sinve ‘tire ‘aight 
when he saw the ooffia carried in, and, mctur- 
ally enough, bis thoughts reverted “ta! that 
very strange Oocurrenve, Sf which Panh Yerson 
rad never mentioned @ word. 

What ® ‘lowely *spot it sews) with Ofte dish, 

endure eadits ta 


' 
-Bhe last p! sce idothee world where ‘one’ Would 
imagine youeg mur would oarste Hive. 

Ernest thought 3! thesteryéf the midrder, 
‘ae he stootmader ¢he eeverceus arch bfotke 
front @oor;andraby agteal whi the cbéll’ 4iws 
sent thelethoes flying'inmancatihty vibtwtiens 
sbroughtie lonely ‘hil. 

Too etm mene “was a iswered at ‘length ibiy 
the deafroldhouselres der, -whornid Dr. Vernon, 
was not at home, bat she expected Hiasieveny 
Khiwite. Would thegentheian wait? 

THe ‘ getitteeswn ‘said he ‘would, saad wae 
sccordiagly-ushered iato avdry dibmal dirin g- 
‘room, turuished with horvelsairecver dd chuiz, 


‘of the:ansoesyrom kind: im vogue: about« 
a Spank hattalmnrtoss quod alent 


softare when ‘he teok thé ‘heuse. 
was notibea ntifal, cho argeell, buts teae— 


-Obesp | 
aiteddiul® eo. hoer--eu ‘hour; and 


by ‘this -tinte'othe seveningicehadews were |. 
twaditke “was 


Pee young ‘man | 
‘badto 


osing in seandthetd 
‘aint: 


Paul's bookcase and votume iady 
‘St. Jobo wanted, ;without’ waiting) permission 


from is owner. 
The Jidrary -was u tcothecnd: of a 
long gallery which led'¢o°¢he ‘neoma:thet dead 


‘the -repetation of 
‘emote ; 


silence’ that neigned—a 
it actualty seemed to’ be felt. 

After hesitatiog for a»mement, the yoang 
man advanced towards gnu’ Pthe:book wares, 
wondering ‘ akether he wokld be able vo see 
the title of the volames in ¢he @uding® lidhe, 
and then hefaintdlick of whandl hia 
ear, and’ he 'eante toa fall stop. 

Tike room contwinsed 't wor doors—the ure | y 
Name Hes had entered,: and canetiter cemao 'y 


Thidtatversit ‘waa that: opemed,add on tre j epoke 


threshold cteod @ lady—actull/elyht figure 
dressed in white from head srhech and eit 
& quantity of fair hair falling cabent “the 
shoulders, 


Gamotte waa iso startled thet he 4ost all 
power ‘of epsooh, and covld cently stars ‘in 
helpless wmazement anti! the spparkion had 
slowly ‘withdrawn. UThen he-sprauy forward 
and tried thedoor. «It4vew looked. 

This divoovery: restored this welf-possesbion, 


! wnd-made bim laugh wt tis own oredblity. 





‘For a ‘moment! he had positively believed he 
Set tet ‘bya being from ancther 
wor 

Bat ghests, although they have the power of 
‘gliding through keyholes, are: not «nsually 
credited with the' very neandanceaution of 
locking deors; and.so Lamotte» eG that 
Vernon.must ave visitors— hie conld 
not gueis who they were, for he-knew that 
Pwal possessed neither sisters nor‘cousins, 

-Debating this . ‘in his mind he -went 
dotwnstains, amd in *the hall. niet .no ‘lessa 
} person than Paulshiniself. 

\ebdter: explaining the object of his visit, he 


“But. Iswas not aware’ you had anyone 
staying with you.” 

$ one staying with .me !’’ repeated the 
5 octor, knitting hisbrows. ‘‘ Nor have 
Wie do you mean 2” 

% , 1. saw a lady dressed .in white, 
npataizs. . Atleast,” con Eicheoat, almost 


the evidence of his-own senses, “I 
Inoaieg baton 
~ jaghed—not tmatarally, acd 
there was # gleam of ia.bis eyes that 
Lamo' not see. 


Et. was.danoy, my. friéad ;. unless, indeed, 
she White.Lady herself das to you! 
You-knowthe houce is hana -/ 

‘Nonsense |". exelaimed .Lamotie,. teatily, 
“OE courte I don’t. believe .in such raobbish as 


“T'm afraid I can't,axplain the vision that 
appeared to. yen on.any other. grounds. I 
rtainly have no vieitora, and my house- 
keaper ia much too frightenéd of the euper- 
, fataral to ventare throegh-the gellery at this 
“time of the evening, or indeéd' any time. “You 
have been dreaming, Lamotte.” 

Bat Lamotte knew shat it was nodream. 
“The -face, pale, idital, ‘sorrowfnl even, 
haunted him with snrious persistenay, Tike 
peo a a faint ved by ; and, — : ely 

eno was possesse an overwhelming 
\adesite ta'e60 it guin. 
“Bat this he did wot tell to Vernon ! 


otenanal 


OHAPTER V. 

' Pr -was the’ night ‘of ‘the ‘Bill, ‘and Holme 
oe was one blaze of light*from” bottent to 
“Japanese 9 Of “vatied ‘shapes and 
@evices ‘trom thre’ trees in ‘on betdae 
houte } While ‘the phitrtation 

the Billzoom windows mie out 


est Moots ; 
w colouréd ‘glase! the Nght “out 
‘on bet yyy hart them tawtéls. 
Sa lareninat ; filled with 
Mall the ve Of tire soutity. awere' wel. 
| comed at the ballroom door by the hostéss,‘on 
whose vigtt baad étood “her qgran& ter, 
et 8. Jobn/\tn a black’ -velvet-gown; ‘and 
u blazing ‘With dtadven ds; locked:the 
grande dame she owas, ‘shite “Bertha wae a 
vision of loveliness that ‘was ‘almost dezztinz 
in‘its radfancy. 
| “fhe “swore: ad Grows of “ich, thitk “white 
@atiny thet’ fell tm atraight folds to shor feet, 
but was cat'4o' aa! to display <to the ‘fultest 
advanteagelevery graceful curve, every Trodhded 
tieontour of the stately figare. The bodice was 
| thickly sewn with-¢eed pe@rle—no whiter'titan 
tthe‘lovely netkwad shoultiera-that rose &bove 
them ;and, besides these, she» slso wore! the 
parare of Ben Gf whith Lady 8+. John’ bad 
o D. ee right ‘side of the ‘bodice a 
long epray of pure white roves etretcked from 
i shoulder to waist, and ‘a eingte' bad ‘nevtied 
|:svivbette green leaves in the coronal of »plaits 
that crowned the classic! brow. 
No wonder heady Ss. John fooked proud as 
the introduced her. 
“My gragdducghter and heiress — Mis 
+ Hylton!” a 
As for Bertha, hor ‘heart beat “high with 
trivmph. Theadmirttion'that wae showered 
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| apon her almost intoxicated her—aud’ yet sho 


reveived it as her right—a right divine, ‘as 
much by' reason of her ‘beauty as her “high 
oe cand tér position ‘as Lady 9, Join's 
eiress, 
She opened ‘the ball withthe Marquisio 
Altonville, who was the great man’ bf ~~ 


wed whodet it be seen’ pretty “plain 
how fascinated he -was woh “tro eecanate 
heiress ; but after the ‘first two oF three 


dances she grew a little distrait, “end cher 

‘often ‘wandered from ‘her partner “to. 
wards #he'door;‘by which Lady 8s. Johmatill 
stood, in order to recetve her Jate-evning 


Prevently *her»eolour -decpened “iitto the 
loveliest carmine; and if anyone bedaben 
aoticing he would have ‘seen the pemrh‘ on 
her bosom rising “and “falling ‘with whe 
quickened beating of her heurt. 

Bat her partwer'#ad ‘gone*to fetoh der an 
ice, and for a ‘wender whe ‘was sitting wont in 
an aloove ‘of ‘a winlow—which >was lerwne. 
formed into a perfeot bower by tite rosesand 
palms with which it was decorated, 

It watheore that Paal: Verionfound ‘hoe, 

** Yousre Tate!" sherdid, with het 
smile. ** L:feaedd-youwere notes * 

He bowed tow over'the frand we extended 
towards him, and his reply *waw little ’tes 
ready tran weual. 
tardly tuned, eunpeendiany “anjedl tanomy 
, y da 09 ate omy 
absence ‘would termisved,” 

“ Youare'too humble, Dr. Vernon: Besides, 
‘had I not ‘#0! you widares?” 

Her glance was fall of oy, yet iaevent 
ooquétry; #nd he-woulll haved bven more‘iltar 
rman if he eouldthuve’revisted is, 

Awd yet ily’ he’ hal! ‘been® 
himself at home for the daring of the 

ion“that ‘bad taken ‘pdesestion: df. ‘him, 
band that hed matic hier tok forward to this 
evening ‘with’ a fever of "ex ion, swhoee 
‘effeet bad been to* put everyting else vut of 
fhiemina | 
Even s0 late as an hour ago he had Gesiared 
ho ‘himself that -he:wooki not ventare Minto 
kee mptation) but would holdiatecf from Holme 
Priors, even at the risk of being though¥rade 
thy Bertha snd Lady 'St, John. 
‘Hevhad spaced ap.ant down hie tonely 
Hdinth greens, debating poiut ufter point iy’ bis 
mind, and éatpressii apon srimnveit heater 
iless young dovtor ever 
g “to' the’hend of Lady ‘St. John’s 


solves |—he had come to thé Ball! 

He owas ashamed: of tia own ittesolitior, 
vand bis mannerwasconstminediand awktvard. 
‘Nevertheless, when Bervba extended ber ‘pro- 
gramme, hebad noalternative bat to ‘patti: 
name down for the only anenpaged wanes, 
-which was one rather late in-the evening. 

“It iss long ‘while "to ovate,’ bet E mast 
sovept ‘with gratitade ‘what: I ean: got," be 
observed, rather unreasonably, as be haséed 

ranmé back 


"the . 

tht cledet yen will aolnowledye it fe tot 
my fadlt,” she ‘retarned, docking wrohfy’ ever 
her shoulder, #3°she was ted wwuy by‘the 

er'who had come'to elaiaitter. — 

Pant was not left long atone; being jained ® 
few minutes‘laver by Isabel Disa ctre, who sat 
down ‘near him. 

« Where is Bruest ?” he asked her presently. 

“Gone out! ‘We tried hard ‘to 
him'to dome in +hetball-reom)'bat he would 
mot. You ‘see, Idwbel ‘added, slowly, “he 
was uncertain how ‘Ledy ‘St. John’s*gacets 
would receivelhim, He dves not wish’ to give 
the county people a second chanoe of cutting 
him,” 
Paul made ino teply—lbeing, indeed, too 
intent on ‘watohing tie ‘heiress to have any 
shought for other ‘things; and Isabel, who 
was epitefally ‘observant of the fact, got UP 
affora little while, and went ontside, giad to 
eeoape from the seene of Bertha’s trinmphs. 
With the exception of herself, there Wa® 
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only one person onthe terracea young tan 
who was standing in the'shade of a ‘magnolia 
tree, and looking’ so intently ‘into ‘the~ball- 
room that he was unaware “Of Teavel’s pre- 
pence until she was close to‘him. 

Then she recognised hit “as one of the 
men who had been sent from London to 
guperintend the’ floraldecorations, and; natur- 
ally, she was & little surprised ‘at*his’ appéar- 
ance—more surprised / acting spparently 
on & sudden impulse, hs stepped’ forward and 
said; respeotfully enough, —- 

Exouse the, madam. “Would you"téll me 
who that young lady is?” 

‘Which young lady?” She ‘asked,“a trifle 


baggely 
‘The one in ‘white satin “with ‘the "pearls 
fotrid her neck—there! “She is passing 


now /” 

He'leaned for vatd In “uncontrollable eaper- 
neds, and Isabel taw “that it was none other 
than Bertha herself who was attracting ‘his 


attention. 


That is Miss Hyltdr, Lady 8%. John’s |‘ hid lips 


a "Have you evér “setn “her 
before ?”’ 

Bat he made rio answer to the quéstion—if 
indeed he heard it. 

‘Miss Hylton! Lady Si. John’s grind. 
daughter, is it?” he repeated, With a low 
whistle that was fall Of meaning, Then he 
seemed to remembér hirhéelf. ““ Thank you, 
fonching iia bat, ahd Marbig SWAY so-ewitly 

a gh t, va a #0 8 y 
that Isabel had no Wise to anit Bhs back. 

But when he had géne she'rémained gazing 
after him with a pécoliatly triamphant gleam 
in her pale eyes. 

“That man knows something of Bertha’s 
past!” she said to herself, ‘And, if I am 
clever, I may get to know it too]” 


» e . * * 


Bertha’s triamph culminated ‘at ‘supper, 
when, takea down on the arm of ‘the Marquis 
of Altonville, she sat.at the head of the t a 
and her health was propéted by the Marqnia 


himself. All eyes were tutned her &s 
she bowed her thanks, "Flushed va oe 
ment, eyes 5 I ‘BOme deep, 
jewels, she aaa a pullers whose Joraliness 
stamped itself indelibly ds c 
who beheld is ; and Paul Vernon ledKed away 
with a bitter sigh, as he thought how little 
me his ae of -ever making that loveliness 
own 
Pasig hye sate ion for him to claim — 
oe ‘ound - Marqais ing wi 
Bertha outside on the terrace, and Lord Alton. 


‘lady intéetr on 
ss eat 
Yoesen'e arm, and together they went into: 


room. 
“Are you not g * gather dired, Misa 
Hylton?” he ere ge waited at-the 
top of the room for the musi 
“* Tired |’ repented Beha ‘Oh, 
no! I don’t think it wo! for me 
to grow tired even if I danced all night leng !” 


“You have gone a.gdod- way towards prov- 
ie Tanned sind 

* Yes, ve ood every dance ; ’ 
what bad partners I have had sometimes |" 
she held up her hands with @ little movement 
of pretended horror. ‘One of them sawed at 
my arm as if i¢ had been a. pump handle ; 
another trod on my toes, and smiled in my 
face the while; a third dragged me slong at 
such a rate that I thought my freck would 
have been torn off my back before we got half. 
way round the room, By. the way, Dr. Ver- 
ime I have not seen you dancing this éven- 
ng ” 

“No, Iam not a danding map.” 

“Do you mean to say you have actually 20} 
danced at all?" 

“That is what I do mean, Miss Hylton.” 

‘*Then I suppose I must take it as a great 
compliment that you are going to dance with 


me, must not 1?" she exclaimed gaily, and 


yet with a subtle thrill of something deeper ' 
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inher ‘voice that Patill's ears ‘were ‘quick to believe I Have besn'in love with you fromthe 


catch, very first!”’ 

The thusic began, ‘soft, Wretanoholy, *dinante,| This assertion ¢voked so iany kisses that 
and in another minute they were-/#iifitig | she laughingly declared’ she-wasin danger of 
round 'the'toom, ‘each conetidus thatthe héart | saffosation ; whereupon Pual beeame “seribus 
of the other was' beating a> gotd* deal nivre | again; Or,‘at least, as serious asa waccessful 
rapidly*than avdal. lover ‘oan be. 

Their’steps harmonised petfedtly ; the floor} ‘I had fiemly-determinednot to marry for 
Was sitéoth and ‘polished,-and’not so crowded ; many yests,” he told her; “ but to devote my- 
as it had'been eatlivr in the evening, and-on | éelf wholly to my: protession, and to'another 
the air ‘fang ‘the scent of the roses dnd | object that Pmtet ell you of, ‘You haveheard 
mignonette that were twined in with ‘the | the story of my father's debts? Well, Pander- 
decorationy. teok the payntent ‘of them ‘ad a eacred: daty ; 

On‘they bem oe ey perfect | bat in order toefféct ft I[%had +0 bértow five 
accord ; ‘and ‘not until “#he fast? bar “of ‘the | thousand pounds, and I-thade a vow ‘never to 

‘valse Music throbbed out did' they —_ until that five théudand -pomids was 
‘Then you see, ‘after aH, ‘there is “some 


‘patiee, 
Paul ‘was paler than ‘teual, Beftha more . 

flashed, advantage in marrying'an ‘heiress! "’ inter- 
“Ah!” ‘the ‘exelatmed, involuttarily, | rupted she, arehly. 

‘What he wow pty he hae beén! ‘* Bat I have no right to pay old debts with 
He did not reply, but he’set his ‘teeth hard | your money,” Paul ‘retarned, ‘his brow 

to force back the words tat so neatly ross to | clouding. 

' ** Nonsente | What good is all the money 

in the world 40°me ‘without you? Besides, 

think how you “will beable to devote y carself 

to the séientific partof your profession; which 

you love #o'thuéh; wher there ido longer 





























8 . 

Master of his emidtions, as‘he tisually was, it 
‘had stirted thé'intiost fibres of his” being ‘to 
feel the youtg’ girl's breath on his éheék, as 


his arm clatped her waist, and her# rested on 
his shoulder. neoéstity for you to dradge awdy*in otder 
He wag nét'a‘man' who had frittéred*away Gud votenw thet, Oh, Paul! I “was never’ so 
his heart‘in’a @ozen ‘idle fitrtations. His before that Iam fieh'! ’’ 
nature had always ‘beer too earnest for that, : 
and go the love it hid taken sabh’ sudden _ 
“possession of ‘him “was all’ ‘the ‘deeper-and 
OHAPTER VI. 


truer. 

He made one last’ efuteto’ keép*faith with 
‘himeclt. 

“Shall I “take ‘you back “to your 
‘rhother,”’ he “said, -in “a “voioe “that "was" not 
altogether steady, **dr—would you“like to go 
on the terrace ‘again 7” 

‘* We will go on the terrace ; it ia #0 much 
cooler and fresher there.” 

And so they found thénrselves in the sweet 
“mioonlit dusk of the summer night ;° and 
then by a ‘commion i their stéps etrayed 
‘#0 the little Italian garden Where Bertha had 
taken her first walk after her accident. 

Tn the middie of the fawn Was a fotintain, 
~ whowe shed ‘as ‘they fell 


A little beyond was a titttic ‘beat, candpidd 
over with honeysuckle; sud “Here ‘the two 
thentselves. 


ou ‘peated 
* Fee aitninthe Soft cadéncés of the rittio 


Tn spite of the late hour at which she te- 
grund-|tited Bertha was dowieteirs-before nine 
o'clock ‘the ‘next «morning,» and out:ion -the 
terrace, waiting for the'rest of ‘the household 
to come down. 
Ac a matter of fact'she had not‘ betmadble to 
sleep. Ste was'40o ‘excited, ‘too joyous, too 


fall of sweet 


! eyelids. 
thére-was nothing in her demeanour to 
betoken want of rest. Never, indeed, had'she 
fooked ‘frésher or «more tadiant—a Isabel 
Lamotte-was quick to discover when they met 
at the farther end of te terrdoe. ' For ehe; too, 
was up betimes, but she ada powerfal reason 
for wishing to be beforehand with! Bertha. 

“Ta it not«a pity? ' she eaid,<linking ‘her 
arm in that‘ of the young'heiress. ‘‘ They are 
taking all the flowers down,: andthe bali- 
room looks quite depressing. Codre-aud eee 


floated out on the peffimed airpand the sharm 
be iciants biel . oe Bertha suffered herself to be led away. ‘She 
. ‘waa*so happy that wheeven: found it im ‘her 


; was Very ntar Paul. ‘Her ‘breath 
fell on his cheek, and the wind brushed the 
laces of her dress across His Arm, She“was 
peddeni ly, bewitchingly beautifal in the 


heart to-like Feabel | 

Geen ‘fn°*the morning light, the ‘ballroom 
did, indeed, look de h 

Half the swere down, and the 
other half were so faded 'frour4tlic:iseat of 
the “previous ‘night ‘that they ~pretehted an 
extremely ‘wppearance. 

A*young men-was én ‘the asst 
pair ‘of steps as the‘gixls ehtered,bat on 


ite ce of the ‘moonlight ; ‘and as he 
looked at her a sort of tion teized 
“Paul, and he poured forth the'story of his love 
in .quiék, detached seritenves, very different 
from His ordinary calm. “As' well let the trnth 
be told, he'said to himssif, “nd then’he' would 
go y-and see her no ziore | 
“There!” he said, hoarsely, “atter afew 
“minutes’ pause, during’ which Bertha’s face 
had been hidden in her hands. “I have been 
candid, and you-know the whole extent of my 
“madness. Now’ will teave'you I” 
He rose frém his seat, but her hands were 
on his‘arm “holding him batk. Her eyes, all 
wet and misty with thuppy ‘teats, sought ‘his 


oalled good-looking, perhaps, bus for # vertain 
about : ‘told the 
expetionced observer tht he wag anhsbitaal 


og ei La y” arBeill ‘ehete was mething repulsive in’ his 
ylas - sppearatice—-nothing certainly to vet all the 
° bad ” * > sweet red'colour away from Bertha’s lips aad 


cheeks, and fewve ‘ter ws white aa the petals 
ofafily, Into her tyéa thote ume astowly- 
dawning ‘recognition—then a sudden flash of 
inteltigence—tastly;® great hovror. z 

Her grasp on Iswbel's ipm tightened until 
the girl conld hive scredored ‘with ‘pain it whe 
bad not ¢xercised all ‘her velf. copvrol'in order 
not' to Create a diversion. 

Her gaze was fixed on Bettha fikethat ofa 
basilisk ; but-onee Or 4wive iv flashed soroes to 
the workman, who'stood quite stolid and un- 


Prevently, ‘when they wére both a little 
calmer, they got up and walked Into the plan- 
tation, where there’ was leas hance of their 
being distarbed ; and then Panltold the young 
gir! of his struggles. They seemed almost 
trivial now in the light of their termiration ; 
but they had’ been very real, and very serious 
while they lasted. 

‘And you thought that the fact of my being 
an heiress would preventtmy caring for you?” 





Bertha said, with “playtal severity, “Why, I} 
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moved, though with a cunning sort of half 
smile playing abont hia lips. 

“The lady seems ill,”” he said at last. 
*' Shall I fetch her some water? ’ 

Bertha made a half movement of assent, 
but as soon as he had gone the epell that his 
— seemed to have cast upon her was 

ken, and forcibly wrenching her arm from 
that of Isabel she fled from the room—acroas 
the passage—upstairs—along the corridor till 
her own bedchamber was reached; and then 
she double-locked the door, and sinking into a 
ohair she gave herself up to the task of look- 
ing fall in the face this horrible revelation 
shat had come upon her. 


For the sight of Joe Take had been like a | 


ghost from her past life, calling back the 
memory of ali that had gone before. 

As suddenly as it had vanished so suddenly 
it retarned—vivid, complete, and overwhelm- 


jhe remembered the accident, the meeting 


with the real Bertha Hylton, the quarrel with | 


Mrs. Take, that had Jed to her leaving—every- 
thing, in fact, and she saw heraelf as she was. 
Not the petted heiress, the beautifc! grand. 
hter of Lady St. John—but Beatrice 


Haldane, orphaned, penniless—gaining her | 


dread by the daily drudgery of a governess. 


Oh! the awakening was horrible—how | 


horrible words can hardly tell. She had been 


eo happy, life was so brilliant; the love | 


lavished upon her had been like rain to a 
thirsty flower; and now all was at an end. 
She must go ont into the world again, and 
seek her own living as ehe had had to seek it 
before. 

A low moan broke from her lips, and she 
shrew herself down on the floor, where she 
- battling with the misery that had befallen 


If she had never tasted the delights of home 


and love, and all that wealth can bring, then | 
ehe would never have missed them; buat to 


0 the draught now that the cup bad even 
¢ouc 
itself 

Then came the remembrance of Paul. Hor 
she had rejriced in the 
would free him from the burden of debt that 
lay like an incubus upon him, clogging him at 
every step he took ! 

re was no sach hope now. His love 
would not die when he knew her the penniless, 
forlorn creature she was; bat he would keep 
his vow—that she was sure—and woald never 
marry until the five thousand pounds were 


Poor Beatrice! for so we must now now call 
her. Her thoughts went back to those mieer. 


able days spent in the Take honeehold—the | 


vulgarity, the suspicion, the utterly sordid 
atmorphere. What a contrast to the life she 
had been leading lately ! 

‘Oh! I cannot go back toit! I cannot! I 
cannot!” she cried, epringing to her feet, and 
beginning to pace the room with fierce 
coats mands : =~ | cen then that some subtle 

$ le ite . ‘ 

“ Why should you go back to it? Why not 
stay here, and go on as usual? N>one knows 


all the trath ; and if Joe Tuke snspects it, is | 


will be easy enough to silence him by a bribe, 
You are injuring no one by remaining ; on the 
contrary, you are giving a great deal of 
happiness to Lady 81. John, who loves you, and 
who would be miserable if she found that you 
were not really her granddaughter. It is true 
Isabel Lamotte would rejoice "—Beatrice bit 
her lip till the blood came at this reflection— 
“but to everyone else it would be an unquaii. 
fied regret if you left Holme Priors. 

“Then think of Dr. Vernon, You could not 
marry him as Beatrice Haldane, even if it were 
not for that five thousand pounds and hie 
vow, for you would never let him sacrifice 
himeelf for your sake, If that poor girl, 
Bertha Hylton, had lived, then it would have 


been a different matter ; but you are injuring , 


m0 one by taking her place, and you are bene- 
fiting the man you love best in the world.” 
Beatrice’s face grew white as death, and her 


1" her lip—oh! it was worse death | 


ht that her money | 


fiagers interlaced one in the other, so tightly 
that the delicate flesh was braised. A minute 
later, and she made a passionate gesture of 
repulsion. 

‘No, no! Iam not so vile as that. Heaven 
help me from becoming so!" 


one, upon which it behoved her not to dwell ; 
and she resolved to go at once to Lady Ss. 
John and make her confession, thas placiag 
— beyond the reach of any other alteraa. 
ve. 
Without a moment's delay she proceeded to 
Lady 8t. John’s bedroom, where found her 
supposed grandmother still in bed. The 
bright, dark eyes sofsened into wonderfal 
tenderness us they fell on the young girl's face, 
bat Lady 8s. John saw at once from_its 
expression that something was wrong. 

‘*Has anything happened, darling?" she 
asked, anxiously, holding out her arms, into 
which Bastrice crept with a low sob of des- 
pair. ‘My Bertha—what ia it?” 

With a great effort the girl oalmed herself; 
and wiping away her tears seated herself on 
the side of the bed, her hands atill held 
tightly in those of Lady Ss. John. 

* Bomething that will change the whole 
course of my life, grandmamma,” she said, 
using the old name unconsciously. ,‘Oa!"’ 
with a deep sob, ‘‘I have been so happy. My 
life has been one long dream of delight, and 
now—it is all over, for ever!” 

Lady St. John looked alarmed—as much 
by the young girl's distranght manner, as by 
the wildness of her words. 

“ Hosh, darling!" she said, smoothing the 
soft white hands that lay passive in hers. 
“You are exaggerating your sorrow—what- 
ever it may be. Besides, remember that I share 
your weal and your woe. What touches you 
touches me alao!” 

“ That makes it all the barder,”’ Beatrice 
murmured. Then ske added. in a low, but 
' guriously diatinct voice, ‘This morning I 
saw the face of a man I had known in the 
old days before I came here, and—my 
memory returned | "’ 
| Well!” aaid Lady Ss. John ; bat a shadow 
, bad fallen ovar her own face, as if she feared 
what was coming. ‘‘ Bertha!" she added, 
in a shrill whisper, ‘‘Is there anything of 
disgrace in the past?"’ 

The girl raised her head proudly, and the 
fiash that rose to her cheeks dried up the 
| tears still lingering there. 

“No!” she exclaimed, with a return of 

| her old manner, ‘there is no disgrace— 

thank Heaven for that! Bat there is infinite 
sorrow!" 

i 8t. John breathed’ a deep sigh “of 


“ Then I can bear it! There are only two 
| things that could touch me as you fear—one 
, is shame, and the other the loss of you. 
| Either of these woald kill me, I think.’’ 

Beatrice turned away so as to hide her face. 
Alas! one of these alternatives was the very 
one she had come to reveal. 

There was silencé for a few seconds, broken 
at length by Lady 8+, John, who had been 
thinking deeply. 

“ Listen to me, Bertha,” she said at last, 
in low, impressive tones. ‘‘ Personally, I am 
sorry your memory has come back to yon, for 
it gives you alife in which I have no part, 
bat I do not see why it should make any 
| difference. I understand, without your telling 
! me, that there was a great deal that was 
painfal in the past, bat I think it is better 1 
should not know it! Wait! Is there any 
reason why you would not wish to sever your 
connection with the bygone years?” 

“Indeed, no!’’ was the vehement reply. 
‘'I have every desire to cut myself off from 
them!” 

“Then do so,” said Lady Sts. John, with 
a resolute air. “Begin afresh from the 
moment of yourarrival here. Oonsider all 
that went before as a dream that has faded 
with the morning light. It is enough for me 
tbat you are what you are—the pride and 








Een ——————————— 
—_——————_ 
solace of my old age. I know, wha'ever the 
past may hold, you at least wete sinned 
agsinet rather than sinning, and that ig al) 
that is necessary. Ist me remain io ignor. 
ance of the rest. Now, my dear, leave me, [ 


;@m not so young as I was, and thi 
Bat she knew the temptation was a terribis | ie ye 4 agitation 


has annerved me. I will try to get half-an. 


| hour's sleep before I come dowastaira,”’ 


Beatrice saw that the old lady's face was 
indeed very white, and she looked shoronghiy 
exhausted. To attempt to say more jast now 
would be simply to ran the risk of making her 
ill; 80 without another word she lef the room, 
feeling thankfal even for this short respite, 

Oa the stairs she met Miss Lamotte, whose 
ateely eyes glittered with mocking triamph, 

‘I was coming up to see if you were better,” 
said Isabel, in her soft, smooth voice, “I did 
not come before, for I thought you would pre. 
fer being left alone ; besides, I did not suppose 
that, in any case, I could have been of any 
assistance to you." 

The oolonr flashed back into Beatrioe’s face 
at the veiled iasolense of her tones. Carionsly 
enough, Isabel Lamotte always woke into life 
the worst side of her character. 

‘You were right,’ she returned coldly, and 
would have passed on, bat that the other stood 
in her way. 

“Ts it any good sending for Doctor 
Vernon ?"' she went on, still with the same 
vibration of mockery. ‘Do you think he is 
capable of ministering to a mind diseased?” 

“I fail to underatand you,” Beatrice ssid, 
haughtily. If she suffered, she would at least 
hide the suffering from this pitiless woman, 

Miss Lamotte shragged her shoulders. 

“You are denser of ption than I 
thought you were! Bat donbtless the shock 
of seeing your old lover this morning hus 
unnerved you!” 

This was a bold shot on Isabel's part ; bat it 
told, for Beatrice fell back a little, unutterable 
scorn in her eyes. 

**My old lover!'’ she repeated, mechazio- 


ally. 

Then a sudden anger filled her. What bs 
she ever done to Isabel Lamotie that ebe 
should attempt to goad her thus ? 

* You have made a mistake thie time, Mies 
Lamotte, in your endeavonr to play the réle at 
amateur detective; but I daresay success will 
crown your efforts if you continue them long 
enough. Nature evidently intended you for 
the profession.” 

“You are insolent, Miea Hylton!" breathed 
Isabel, white to the very lips with rage. 

‘You must expect insolence if you set the 
example yourself!’ was Beatrice’s reply, a9 
she passed on, conscious that Isabel's eyes 
—- following her, filled with vindictive 
malice. 

Before she reached her room the echo of 
Taabel’s laughter, instinct with a coming 
triamph, floated up to her, and with this 
effect—that the idea of her renunciation of her 
position ag Lady 8+. John’s granddaughter 
became a thousandfold bitterer. 

How shall we probe the inmost workings of 
a human heart? Goethe ssys that in esoh 
one there is something that, if it were known, 
would make our fellow-creatares hate us. 

We are, indeed, 80 curiously compounded of 
good and evil that it is difficals to disentangle 
the one from the other. : 

It is impossible to follow the various im: 
puleea that straggled for mastery in Beatrice, 
as she found herself once more alone ; bat it id 
certain that the idea of being humbled before 
Isabel Lamotte swayed her very powerfally. 

Lady St. John’s words, too, had already 
made her falter in her proposed renuncistion. 
After all, leaving the question of her own 
happiness alone, wonld she not deal an irre- 
parable blow at Lady St. John by confessing 
that she was an alien—a stranger, in whose 
veins no drop of the St. John blood flowed? 
Wonld it not be better to les things take sheit 
course, at least for the present? 

Poor Beatrice! Her baser instinota were 
betraying her into a sophistry, against which 





all her nubler nature revolted, 
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To defen’ her is im, 2ssible ; and yet, before 
judging her, let us think of her lonely, loveleas 
, of her want of training, of her 
qretohed girlhood, and her slavery at Mrs, 
Take’s! 

Think, too, of her proud, imperious nature, 
and then remember how great a temptation 
was before her ! 

She had made one effort to do right, and 
Lady 8+. John herself had thwarted it. Now 
she resolved to keep silence, and see what 
Time would bring forth. 

The warring forces of good and evil had 

led for the mastery, and evil had con- 


uered. 
. Would the angels who wept over the fall of 
one poor, erring human soul ever rejoice over 
that soul's repentance ? 


(To be continued.) 








A ROUSED LOVE. 
—o— 


A BLBAK autumn wind was whirling the 
few remaining leaves from the trees, and 
blowing into heaps those that already strewed 
the ground, and the girl who stood at the 
window looking out on these signs of the 


geason, and away beyond them toa grey and | 
stormy sea in the distance, felt as dreary, lone — 
| broken heart, what could you do, an orphan, 


and cold as the scene she looked on. 

“ Yes,” sighed Nita, ‘‘the summer is gone, 
the winter is coming, and so it is with my 
life, and I am but twenty-one. Oh, I wish 
that I were dead!” 

She turned from the window with a gestare 
that was almost tragic in its intensity of 

. And yet, as she had jast said, she 
was bat twenty-one years of age, and very fair 
to look upon, with every sign of comfort and 
laxury all aboat her. 

Mechanically she dropped into the easy- 
chair that was drawn up before a bright open 
fire; and as the heat was too muoh for her 


delicate face, she drew the pretty light screen | 


of Indian cilk in front of her—for though she 
was evidently in real trouble of mind, she 
was instinctively conscious of the slightest 
physical discomfort. 
true hothouse flower, from her birth no 
wind or scorching sun had ever been 
allowed to visit her cheek too roughly or too 


brightly. How was she to bear the fary of , 


life's stempests, or the fervour of its feverous 
heat or chilling cold? 

Poor child! She fancied that already she 
had felt its heaviest blows, and already she 
had exclaimed, ‘‘ Would that I were dead !” 

It was not the first time she had said those 

of words—when they come sincerely 
fcom young lips—and ary it was not to 
be the last time, for Nita Bertram had yet 
much to learn of the world she lived in—that 
world which young women of her age, in their 
first sorrow, are so apt to think they know 
thoroughly, 

The door opened softly, and Mrs. Bertram's 
maid entered, with the noiselees movements 
characteristic of well-trained servants; and 
this maid had been in the lady's service for 
many years, and knew her business thoroughly, 
and knew her young miatress, too. 

? Jobat madam please to be dressed now?” 


asked. 

** Yes, Felice.” 
And rising from the easy.chair, Mrs. 
seated herself in fron’ of her dress- 
ing table, the glass of which reflected her 
flashed face, giowing eyes. and rich, bronze- 
gold hair, almost as perfectly as nature had 

made them. 

Felice unbound the glittering mass of 
beantifal hair, and began brushing it, and 
insensibly her young mistresa’s ¢x>ited, irri- 
tated nerves became soothed under the 
woman's quiet, tranquilising touch. 

Bat her glance roved toward the window 
again, and away out over the grey sea; and 
suddenly the flash on her cheek grew deeper, 


her eyes brightened and opened wide, and 
then she became very pale. 

“I see the ship!” she said, sharply, ‘' Yee, 
I know her. She is plainly visible, coming up ; 
the harbour. Sne will be in port in an hour 
or two, and he ison her; and with him is the 
rich heiress for whom he jilted me when papa 
lost his money! The miserable creature, who 
bought him with her gold! Bat what do I 
say? Am I not as bad, even worse than she? 
for I have sold myselt for that, and for— 
revenge! Oa, Felice! what have I done? 
be did you let me? Why did anyone let 
me 

“There is no crime & woman can commit 
so bad as marrying a man she cannot love! 
Is ig a double, triple crime—a crime agsinst 
Heaven and nature, against herself, and most 
of all against the unhappy man she hag 
deceived into marrying her! AndI am guilty 
of all! What shall Ido? Oa, I wish that I 
were dead!" 

And turning towards the waiting-maid, 
her one confidante, she flang herself into the 
woman's arma, sobbing and weeping as though 
her heart would break. 

The girl soothed her young mistress, to 
whom she had been a mother, as well as her 
limited capacities would permit, and as the 
er) of tears subsided, she said,— 

‘Be comforted, dear lady! What lovely 





young lady would not have done the same? 
When your papa was rained and died of a 


| alone in the world, accustomed to wealsh and 

, loxary from your cradle—what could you do, 

| I say, bat just what you did—marry a fice, 
rich gentleman, who you, and to do 
hononr to his choice. Aud, indeed, Mr, Ber- 
tram, if he’s not as young and handsome as 
the other, he's a fine man, and any girl might 
be proud to be hia wife." 

‘‘He's a thousand times too good for me, 
| and that’s what makes me grieve; for I can 
never, never reward hie kindness and gene- 
rosity in the only way I should reward it—by 
loving him as he loves me.”’ 

“That will come—that will come!" ans- 
| wered the Frenchwoman, soothingly. ‘ Be 

sure it will come; and I will prove a true 
prophet. Why, with us, in my country, no 
| young lady expects to be in love, as you call 

4, with the gentleman till after marriage. 
, Bat there’s something else to tell you of, 
cherie. You see the ship coming in, and you 
know that Mr. Ciare and his wife are on 
board; bat do you know that they are to be 
our neighbours — our near neighbours, 
madam ?’’ 

‘Oar neighbours!” exclaimed Nita, while 
every vestige of colour left her face. ‘I see 
that the mansion. house on the hill is being 
fitted up, and I eee that drayloads of farniture 
are going there every day. Is it there he is 
going to live? On, Felice, and I must see him 
every day!" 

‘That was why I wanted to warn madam 
—that you might not meet him unex- 
pectedly.” 

** You good creature! Ab, what should I do 
without you? But forewarned is forearmed, 
and he shall learn that I can despise him as 
much as I once loved him.” ; 

Felice expressed her approval of this senti- 
ment; but she had little faith in its continu- 
ance as she watched the light die out in her 
young mistrese’s face, and saw the throbbing 
of her white throat, and felt the wild beating 
of her heart and the fever of excitement in 
all her being while she dressed her. 

“ Ah,” thought the waiting-maid, ‘‘ how she 
loves him! And how will she bear it to 
a him everywhere and see him every 

ay?” 

Berrytown was but a small place, and every 
one in it had known of the engagement of the 
brilliant Miss Vincent to Eric Olare; equally, 
of course, everyone had known how she ha 
been jilted on the oocasion of her father's 
financial failare; and now the whole place 
was agog to see how she was going to bear the 


Aud it was not long before her name was 
coupled with his in such a manner that a 
sudden silence often fell on a group of 
animated gossips at the approach of Mr, 
Bertram, while meaning looks and smiles were 
exchanged at the appearance of Mrs. Clare; 
and if by chance that poor, neglected woman 
was ever seen in conversation with her rival's 
husband there were plenty of ill-natured 
people to say that the pair were endeavouring 
to console each osher. : 
And Nita—how was she really bearing this 
hardest trial to which she had been exposed? 
It had been hard enough to bear the cruel 
desertion of her lover ; but pride and a pitying 
contempt for his perfidy had helped to sus- 
tain her—at least in the of others; 
but his pleading looke when they met—his 
pale face and the low, gentle voice, whose 
tones dared to say so much more than words 
conld say—how her heart throbbed in 
response, to feel that in spite of all his 
treachery, he loved her still ! 

From that the uext step was easy. She had 
already answered with her glowing eyes the 
pleading love in his; already her heart had 
thrilled at his touch. To listen to his 
passionate outpouring of mingled remorse and 
love-making, was the simple and natural 
sequel to the falsehood already begun by looks 
and sighs, till at length, of course, the crisis 
came. 

They were alone, and the softened light and 
perfumed atmosphere, the low tones, and 
occasional half-murmured laughter, the soli- 
tude, the reminiscences of the past, an oo- 
casional sigh from Nita that was partly for 
the past and wholly for the present, had 
brought Olare to a partial delirium of passion 
and longing for the woman he had loat, and 

et might in. 
me Nisa,” he exclaimed, as he seized both her 
slender hands and held om SY in his 
own, ‘1 can bear this no longer! I love you 
—I adore you! I was mad to leave you! 
Oh, why—why did you leave me by throwing 
"esc away on ® Man you oan never 

e ” 

“‘Bilence!” exclaimed Nita, tearing her 
hands with violence from the grasp that hart 
her, it was so strong and merciless. ‘ Don't 
dare to say such things to me! I have been 
wrong—wioked, if you like—in ever permit- 
ting you to speak to me again, except in the 
presence of others. Bat I have never realised 
it till now. I thought—Heaven forgive me! 
—that I loved you still, and like other foolish 


women, that ST me.” 
* Bat you do me?” he interrapted, 
passionately. 


‘I do not love you!” she answered im- 

fuously. ‘I begin to realise that I never 
loved you—not youa—only the ideal of my own 
romantic, silly, girlish fancy. And that is 
dead for ever—or, what is more to the pur- 
ae ag never existed. If I have seemed to 

lorgive your perfidy, if I have seemed to 
encourage the return of what I once thought 
your love for me, I am not so much to blame, 
though you may blame me as much as you 
lease. Icare not! The simple trash is that 

F have been living in a wild deliriam, an 
insane dream, but you have awakened me, 
and I shall always be gratefal to you for that."” 

‘I have awakened you? I—how?" asked 
Clare, stupidly. 

“ Your allusion to my husband! His name 
on your lips—the pain that thrilled through 
my heart and soul at the thought that I had 
even seemed to betray him to such a man as 

a; but still, I thank you, for your words 

ve revealed me to myself. Yes, you have 
indced awakened me, and now I know that I 
love my husband, and that I have never loved 
any one but him.” 

It she had struck the man who now stood 


had| before her, crestfallen, humiliated, writhing 


with jealousy and baffled passion, she could 
not have surprised him more. 
With a ghastly attempt at recovering his 








return of her old lover. 


assurance, he said, with a sneer,— 
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‘Oh, yon "Tove “your “hatband, “Mre. 


“Berttam ? °” 


“Bo'well that I tan Best even’ Yourineute, | 
‘Mr. Olate. “Aud, ae after ‘hts “I shall not 
“With to to tee you Leven ‘te “amr: yay Se ere om 
‘have’ the “hotiotir” “ndfen ‘now* and: for 
“ever. In fatare we-witt ‘theet in ‘Hocltty oMby. 
“@ood- night} ”’ 

Nifte’s look arid‘titre were a0’ siifiosn? Vat 
Oiare Telt ‘himvelf Ufsnitesed, and with a Dow | 
which he felt compelled to make pespeeital | 

“he took his leave. 

As the door elosed behind him) the velvet 


portiére between vhe Grawiny:reom ‘tad the 
-vondeir ‘beyond | , ‘end-dMe, > Bertram | 
oxne towards hfe 


Hig face’ tad the pallor of deep feoting; bat 
were lantitione with a! jeytg! ttiamph. 

“I have heard evorythiag|” nesatd.’ ‘No, | 
way'd: ; @en'tootiek hom me, ‘[onme 
‘into-vour boddoir qatte b , aaidcall 
‘ What-I heard at eur vedito aestreme-of what 
I knew before—that I coh ld trastimy wife im- 

But; oh t a I -hieard : thore 
Pdared tohope for! Do vwou-<am you 
‘réally*16ve°*tme—» Maan® ‘so indole! older -than | 
Silitieees belesiae Gs atisacnine on phetid for 

Mita's eyesprew da ainonas»too, 

“ Eeomard, miy ieee baad) at you! oan forgive | 
meand love ime btill | You te the'one'man 
in all the world to me!” 

ie stooped and kieted: ber for -hieanswer. 


Ferme ene 
PACHTI®S. 


__ 


‘It d @ Wise mun wholoan! reniemder: ton’! 


days after a great deed wasdiene: thhké «it was 
-bigwite) 


end! wot si mecits who did it. 
Costovien : “ T'thewld Bee to-e¢e “eometof | 
your Gheoks forth wen ge ‘Dalldr: “Yes, 
Qerediiily, shd I “sheild like to sage “one of 
‘yottts Tor 4408.” 
‘A Brotxtive dtéitindket, “nit to" be ] 
eta 


by the New York milliner who atyl y 
eerer ee ouiot.™ Wyre ae: Se on, 


‘the Citer wall ag" Mite. on Drea 
‘I watt 86 We tHe head OT tte Tr’, vasa 
the doninierdial tray: a) 3. 


ing his combs. ‘It id & hata one, 
jumper told him; horfowidlt “ 
Esse: Roaels. oan thing “that 


‘auié) me eben 5 Ble 4.” ba aaah 
“ What is it?” $ wJacn dda od 
(go +o eee caipaoeat 
simply went up to his room for chlied 

Aunt Jase : You shouldn't beso free with 
the gentlemen, Kate, Look as. Miss P dely | 
over-there, See how. resdrved alae ia,” 

“ Reserved ? Yes, forthe: nian who will never 
come.” 

Muncuanr: “Gin you’ manage to 
y Ourvelf understood’ when’ French,or Goantel 
Quvtémers come vto therstore?’’ Weald-le 
Oletk : “Oertainly, ifthdy snow how to-talk 
Englith.” 


Mr, Biocon: ” Did you! lookup the Oaetean ? 


ait “when you Werte at Marevifies? (Mics 
Harén ;"“"No. ‘Papeeasked for itd teetable 
Thote, bat the waiter cwtchi’i-fd "tt! gni¢he 
wine list.” 

one's “ aba there nothing capable Of exeting 

I py Sate ry idineeh ao mbont. | a 

to #4 OHite avic at 

ery iowa ae weeks after imurds that 
‘some Hitg Debt nt * wite,”’ 

Gus’ De “‘Burta: * THe’ of thy Hind 

iy oa. I Wonder What that tieans?” Giftiotly 

hat’sa’a stire’s ik god Will qerniedey 
‘teat ‘somMebdty to May.’ "Gor De Banh : “Fm 
glad to hear that, Lend mé fivé doPats.” 

“« BrEAKING about jourhalivtic ‘coutige,” re 
marked the editor, “I ‘osu nate & tr 
which his more grit than an ciiersat one 
which you hardly think of, efsHer."’ “What 


péper is thas?” aiked -the “hOree * editor. 
‘Sand paper.” 
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| Nuven rune sPeae in ‘telling poopie’ whit a 

hats of good been Fe have tone. Inthe first 

co theyre PeHéve you, and‘in the'scoond 

ip for a chante'to tell you 

j what a Ar 6f \go0d' Whings they have ‘done 
' fhermedl ves, 

Lg Otte Oxtr . ‘teacher ‘in a ‘school’ in Jamaioa 


‘Blot ‘of Ink ona boy's “oo 

Beak ‘* Whitt ie that?” he dumarites. “Stee te 

ove tear, sir.” “A tear ? How conld 

tbe BIGK?"' Sure, I thik one of the 
“dblonedd Boys Shipp it, bir.” 

a, “Your ‘blood ia Weficient in 

Mr. Jones, What you need is more 

patevtie Teen. ” Mr, Jones; “That can’t 

iP he, dootor, I have stepped on at least twenty- 

be twO tacka With my bare feet since howse- 

‘gleaning began,” 
** Funrtell you .what will.dzaw  well..next 


oe 


—e 


| oe ‘observed. an actor, ewsiosely. 

+ | « What?” a &® manager, ‘looking for 
vValoable . on comtion. ‘A masters plaster, 
answe espian, is cane 

t a eonvalaive hin eto to -sell 
bes ife as dearly as possible, 

} .Patekn: sit: you ate tobadly off, why don’t 


t:¥ou apply to your rich brother in Bostom for 
|\sevistance. ¥ «Boom Mian ; ‘| Indidewrite to him 
to aceist ime, ‘and rehat do you suppose | 
‘eget?’ *SE haveaio siden.” ‘tHe wrote to me 


1 thet aly — asking for iareintande: hadmot 


" wrenetied Halen 
| .Cbvivttry arrives : “May Tack ft you 
} svére*ptesent “atte “Ovention?’” Elderly 
’ Maiden (Machiteg owith quick ittdigaation). 
bo “ Siri Pao not! enterstend what*you: medn,” 
fw oh 'T .ittply “Wisled to 

t fe aiiended the “6ratario bythe! 
i" ‘er? Wednesday.” 

Erde “wat ten feb tne, ‘Hit he’ had 


ies et heart. tia St pag his adored one a 


Ke broke fown all 

: anette tip’one 
of iter Own, "The 
 tidne “OF Phe pe 


“fight to. the’ dffeo. 
{fg tation, °“« Oh, ‘thank 
- ot Stra yo el ¥¢ a, ahs warbted. '''Tt's 
et to. “Misa Ola a: 6 Tork 
wa te min mea Ba a 
a 
man oni beta Aig h ; or 


et & Wo 


veers ® ite 


Pte ny ab ae the mcahdelfghetal soon I 
ever met!” 
Migs, Rovere: ‘+1 wishoyex-wad give me 


an ordher for some medicine, yournriverence, 
for little Jieamy,- here. He's been: dling for 
stevo wakes.” (Father Reilly: ‘‘ I think-adittle 
—— amidwater would do “as maueoh good as 

” Mrs. O Rourke: ‘‘Wouldiyez 
‘give it'to him before or after his males,,your 
Tiverence ?”’ 

“IT pon't understand how you can’ besaway 
Yow are off ttavelling 
two-thitds of the’year,""said a homely mother; 
who stays at home, to her married! ter. 

Gear dtother, I-know wity I amaway 50 
My hhasband never ‘appreciates me 
exeepewhen Pam away feom hia, and I want 
him to Ltt tien tee poustbie,’’ 
* Strano how “marrage "dt: “women.” 
“Siow?” “Pte morning, &*ter-a’' visit’ to an 
‘ofd BtHool’ friend, “jist “waded; the told me 
‘phe Watitdd a “ a fet of six new dHalre and a 
“Sofa Hike hers,‘atid yet Wiren I ‘Was’ coutting 
‘her, I don’t bolleve bhe knew or ested whether 
ee was mitre ‘thin a vingle ‘chair in’ her 
a r’ 

“ A°Youxa Loxboxrn ‘went for: a ' first visitito 
"Bbotivtid, and on his return béavted wband- 
antly, He had ascended every mountdin’and 
, Been Cvery ® thonntain ‘and’ seen everything! of 
} ittterest. A‘Bcotéhman in th y atked, 
‘with eames Me a ‘mystefiots ‘brégne, but 
‘vé¥y qufetly, “Did you teé Ben Lomond when 
jou. ‘were there?” The bodster ‘was’ taken 
“dback ‘by the question ; but he drew’ hitneelf 
fogether, ‘and feplied: “No, I @id ‘not, I 

called on him, but he Wwas’éuf.” 





ot. et 
ml eae Geshe young 


Wire: “ That pane oe as Kee bey. 
ell‘sammier, bad Pace a he ~_ 
come and 'Wweheeditin. I've tld! 
4ithesto@erd'a math here to fix it, iy: 
the world haven't you done go?” "Hevbod 
“ Beoatise Ioan’ fix'it'’myself,” 

“ Tixe back the heart thow gavest t+ 
should I take it back?” There“wair bod ed we 

eXpettancy and’ the ‘listeners a 

over the Verandah to Sebel th ae 
Live's ‘Iyric. ce 
watted softly.on the ieee LA i | 
cause the boarders won't et ie “Tt ~a 
“‘putoher. 

‘* No,” observed one of the neigh 
had called to seé the new baby, a te aks 
mouth is none too Iarge. And see how mobil 
and flexible itis. You will live, Mrs, mae 
to see this little git] heovitre an accomplished 
elocutionist.” And the young father, who 
had been listening d at the door, 
went off up stairs, crawled into the attio, and 
wept. 

Mr. Hianvr (shop-walker fcr the firm of 
Spotcash and Co.): “Ah—Mr, § cash, if I 
should wieh to take» my -vacatien- —— 
week in eR ~weuld it—aw 
teo;much ?” Mr... Sipoteash; Nob, Atal! 
‘Highup, not atail. Gpare you you jtst-aswellas 
fot.” Mr.Highap ——_ of Steir ogiane 
office-with the mereary.in the thermometer 
of bis self- conceit several degrees lower,’ . 

It's realy ‘bevorning awhward,:as De ''Ba:. 
ters says. He ‘onlléd at! the hones it ‘Dr. 
Johnton/ and was'shown into the oe 
lwdy in ‘spectacles advanced and this 
pleasure. ‘Oh, the fact is, Ithardly liksito 
— ‘The ‘Lady : “ Oh, ‘you need ‘be thder 

fno apprehension ; we ‘hear very vouriéhs 
oties every day.’ “Well, Ibardly Gs 
Heel} the fact is, madiame,Dr. ‘Sohreon' sad | 
} were vtadents together, and I called todee!i! 
he couldn't give me a‘ oat and ‘a ipsinbf 
Old Te Lady. einawhoy her eld up): 

=r) ) he jy er ap); ‘gs 

ser Dry Jotmeen.”” 
Tue dor of ‘the’ fartiity sitting roym was 
eet ‘and ephetiys ab ad trer‘head ‘in. “ Me 
pot to giv Mrs. Waxter,"“the 
‘safd. ‘ T dealt ‘fave you “next Moneay.” 
What is the matter, Bridget?’ aw6éd Mer 
mistrees. | ‘“I-don’t’ mind “yer 'ferbidder mo 
thért fo ‘stifoke'in’ the’ dinin’ dbx? iter 
[Sabper,” aid ‘Bridget, “ nor “yer #ayfns 

bdrdey flint Mobet't Parttonise ‘wid eae il 
pleXton, ‘but’ wher yer ttoseall darée’t 
at bedtime, mum, to képe’ me 'frotr “lt 
What ye're ‘fedtnrin’ “Mr. Waxter “abut, it 
shows’ a‘watt of Wonfitence that Barts tne 
feelin’s, ~an’ I “Won't “tnd it ‘from-tobelly. 
uod-eventn’.” 

“ You took worried, my dear,” catd Owners 
} when ‘tie came home from the ¢ fitte thettlter 
fdsy. ‘What is“the matter?’ Tits Gil. 
Aten have been’ very tiresdrite totfay,” a te it 
Mrs. OCtilfters, wearily. “(Ts ‘sented 
‘they ‘would take’ me distracted.” Point hal 
’em!'"’ said Childers with considerable’ 

" Don’t let “em tide ‘over*you, Jtst ie, 
‘Won't talk when papas talkin g—jast teal with 


Hthem gently ‘but firm—Did ‘you “hear ‘me, 
Witte? -fieetty, “and you'll a 
‘Silence, pre this re hd peal"? As 


for letting ‘em ‘‘wotry—Dotn't pill “on “tiny 
peckets, Dick — Yétting "em “worry Dick! 
don't pull on my pockets, I sai worty— 
Will you take your hands out ‘or ‘not? ow 
keep them ont. You've ‘broken *# cbt 
hoiyars for me now, you— What's Wittie 
fog such a racket about, Aanie? Great eat ! 
'Efe’s got my «ilk hat. "Take ithe ang’ itup 
Mhigh. Now, Dick, if'you cry ‘you'll Bive— 
Lord, they've both commenced. If ' 
Annie, ’sif'the minute I come into ihehomce— 
I can't tatk !—I can’t think. “Wor't’ yor take 
‘em off to bed? My gracions ! I'll ‘bet‘at © 
was hotne I’d——" Butras the boys obdtveted 
away up the ptafra with their tired “tamntms 
Childers sat down ‘and gazed *giooutity’ into 
Bpade withont ‘saying jaat exactly what~be 





would do if he was home, 
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Tue Quztn is to Teaiva “Windsor Daatle for 
¢he Comfment-on Tavsday, the 2¢vh of March, 
cap pee Princes’ Bestrios and Prince 


berg. 
Tobe telly fabhionsble jer at 
trast poses _— ‘piece ‘of ay to ap 
‘a near 


Ix Australia there are many women’s clits. 
we revo Gentiets have'women setistants, 
ena & woman has “began’ business as a“hotise 


Lorn Roswneny‘has deoited wot to'gd-werona | 2* 
for Bonie”’time. His ‘children are not of: Pcieg. | 
strongest, and he has a very natural fear of 
— them to — {n @intent lends. 

. nana of he fr ~guvert t mya 

8 0 éir iments — 
Bagland, ‘Spain, .and. Holland. Of thes 
Spain and Holland are ander regendics. 

+m iis SHED and Dashes oF Aegytl Who have 
Ty Site Sear arin wnt 

wn 
middle of ot April when when thay @ill cdmé to town. 
The Dak eatth hag nrath 


pha 16W Webko, But he req ‘Rrekt Give, | 
Hwperor of Austria hasmaddes oh Seren 


gems n Rado, 1 ae yout ie be 


is going: to. cpnstract apenas} 
4) Midriattery. It “fs °deid othe 
Emre me makes this gift at the suggestion of 


y fre pe you. ‘dake shosoiate ry ‘idle 


pordd ti Vie wetadwne. at aradely Whe pent’ qasney , 
wad that That btiseney: adds. 40 ates 
lemon: juve decs-to Vichy, \ehieed lemon does 


Me tO opine Héaree home that wav dees 


Kaiten Wercntab obey rathen'a ‘vormartrable 
Olridtnrad present for his wey een 
a sub-lieutenans’ 8 commission in a liné 

me) Ph the ‘veterans of’ ‘the’ 
‘thal highly honoured .at- the: distinction 
-pon | gat in Berlin “the 
“abs -vof: Whe*regithent "tre ing ‘thmmerof- 
folly" &botis their * in-atms,” 
ln ee or Peox' ie making Rimeelt 
with the 


roger: Fitvex, ‘as Wel abe Wee pt Up 
e &8 with bi cord ‘i 
tis Raya 8.” — 1 a Noe mo of. po end isvas 
Bein is precy n ig a g06d 
towne man,” being 4 gdod Hhor ard’ “se 
Hider. ‘Tien’ hig i ént walfzing fia 
‘ome on ee eee 
wha Pett OE she Sich we aettgnted 
at onde more having Royalty in their midst, 


aad'the-eightiof hewday is: the little Queen 
tetein oe a pra a*tleigh arawn 


Oy. se “poties. “Both the Qutens Kad the 
of lives, and Queen Wilkelmina bas 
returned to‘her Hooke wid mnaaters, | faust 


—" 
all. 


“ay it 
he was sill at ’Het Lito. ‘Her’ fithet’s old 
nurse (who had been present at«his birth in 
Bruesele) died a few days "go, at theage of a 
hundred, and was buried with great state in 
the cathedral of Breda. 

Pere \Areiduchess Eliambeth of Anetria, 
affedtitwately known ‘as’ Die Kiene Frau,” 
P- seven ate aon ra old, and for the first time has 

o Tititracte her in German. “She 


ans speaks French and Hungarian 
fluently, _Bbe is very shy, from having been 
s9much:im the covutry ; "bat: when he tutor 


told her he would please the Emperor and 
Baiprevs sby making progress, whe eagerly 
Promised abd wontd do*herbest. The'litile 
Princess ia very tall for her age, blue-eyed 
and faiphaired, and fs revved like an English 
child. She is very popular in Vienna, and the 
children who are Out walking between twelve 
and two,-always watch for her: ag she passes 
Omher'drive to the Prater. ‘She acknowledges 
every child’s bow in a frienalymarmer,' snd 
blows kisses to the little ones. 


STATISTICS, 


A suxcnoft Louisiana rice shows a yield of 
4,500 gtaina from a single seed. 

es for the first-time, the tomnepe of 
shipping in’ England dane excceded 10,006. 000, 


THete wre five rivers over 3 000 miles Tong in 
the world, 

-Lonpon has an area than New. York, 
Paris;and Berlin p her. 


Tue prison popaletion. of England has fallén | 
ed ‘Of late acne Oatof 113 prisond fifty*s¢ven 
ve been altogether closed. 


4 mi 


GEMS. 


(Heaven should be-kind to stepid people, for 
NO Otte Bide car ootsibtently. 
Tue ocorner-stone of philesophy: If. you 
oan’thave what you want,.don't want it. 

aa haute disk e*tendenty ‘tovtrane- | 

irito sdmicthing'tIse. “All sd¥row, 

ollies, and errors have their edges: wonder- 
fally softened off by retrospection. 
come possessions rather ‘than detriments, 

Manner is one of the principal external 
graces of character. .16.,is opnament of 
action, and offen thakes the'cenmmoénelt offices 
ong by the'way in whith ft* performs 
them. It a.happy way of 
ing even the smatent detail 

Maxy ‘petdons <oaheeene: ‘a’ Wrong by 
permitting their ene ‘to be stirred, and 
then letting ‘them Wabdtide tagein ‘without an 
effort in the dirbotion’ ‘of “that Which. excited 
them, Evéry expéetience of that sort helps to 
blunt the*moral sense and.promote-iis degra- 
! dation, 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


le 


Devittep Watxtts. — Phe! “wothe’ walnuts, 
sprinkle with cayeane.pepper end Balt, fry 
them in butter-uatil cA peer a #nd place 
— on white Hiottiig-papedr to Yirain. Serve 


one quart of boiling water‘and a teaspoonfal 
‘of om. IC teca Prog quately i 
‘the ‘water, then pile on a “Hot plttter. “Spread 
jg | evenly with butter and serve very hot. Do not 
* | Yet them Gok an inétant in the Water. 

“Ro Bors Rrcowm Fake one'vap of rive, cover 
‘with cold water, andtet it "boil tmtil the water 
is most gone, then add one cup of milk, When 


with-lemon, vanHla-or nuimeg. When-done, 
verve’ with better snd saghr'etirred'to-a oream. 


4 egys, half tésoup imitk, half teaspoon "biking | 
pbs. dy ‘Beat suger and pgs together for 
Tantter of an’ hour oth ‘they look very 
then ecift inthe flour and the bakiw, 
end btir opthtly, then add the milk’ and -Vhe 
wate essences. Bakein greksed tins ‘dirsted 
over With sugar on the top, and bake about 
ten minutes. 


pouring “boiling water ¢ver‘ them ; Jet‘ them 
Biand in for a moment ; put ‘them: into ‘dota 
water, _ them: between the: hands iato a 
ot ba the rates d-a ‘tablespoon. 

fal “of “hated ‘bitter’ or ‘satad ‘bil. “Stir*the 
almonds thoroughly ; let them stand for an 
hour, thea acrinble with alt, allowing a table- 
spoontal of: 


Soup of nuts. 
put’ them i baling vtarond ‘4nto a moderate 
over and ronst ‘them, 


Htitting occasionally, for 
@ quarter of an hour sar anil they are brown, bu 
not too crisp or too brown. ‘A very: little more 
salt sprinkled over them when they come from 





the oven will improve them. 


They be-’ 


Waren Tosst.—Have a.shallow pan .with. 


‘Gat “boils ‘stir in’ vie ‘eaten egg, snd “eedvon | ‘filed 


Boxed ( Cites, —Half pound flodr, 1b. Sagar, | 5 


eo 


Sautzp Atmonps.—Blanch the nuts “by | 


‘hen | ‘Dhisis for the’ benefit ot" 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee 


Barts Werte ‘first copper-bdttottied in 1783 
In .1606-any.one absent from church .on 
Sunday was fined one shilling. 

‘Dae noise of the Artillery.at ‘Waterloo.was 
heard at Creil, one hundred and fifteen mile 
frém ‘the scene of the battle. 

Ix Buenos Ayres thé polis atone‘ have ‘tre 
‘to’ Whidtle in ¥be’ wtretts. “Aby otter 
person byl whistling is at once arrested. 
“Bix or'seven $honsasid workiien ars: nhw 
Steadily employed in the various branches of 
industry comnected ‘with, Hdisen’s invéntiors, 

In Queen Elizabeth's time Londoa’s denth- 
rate wae'forty per:thonsand. Sasitary ia- 
provements have reduced this to twenty. per 
‘vhourand. 

“Ticktine the nose until you are ‘forded’ to 
neeze, is gaid to “be a stte remedy ‘for 
hicoough. Another cure is to garg'e the throat 
with water, and.a third -to cease breathing for 
half amisute. 

«fi Manioh, says the Charity Record; there is 

a WhiGh fa Bhid to “be"enbrrety-wep. 
porter by the sale of old steel pen nib3,. 60:- 
deoted from all parta of Germany. They are 
‘made into wateh springs, knives, and Yazore. 

Seven years’ inactivity in seal eRe Fg 
‘the only thing that wilkuaverthe weal frous ¢ x- 
termination. Ifthe'seal sxbque ‘conld Barta 
out of fashion for a while, the same end woutd 


uigs, adorn- be attained. 


Orone' portion: of the. Bast Atrios Com. 
qaay y possessions it is resorded that horses dis 
‘atthe rate of ninétyerine'ont of every hundred; 
sheep aes exist, etry subjest‘to a’ sickree 
‘sinitat to that of theltorve ;°vepetables ere'tx- 
known ; na éven the’ poultry ‘Bebn’ to "hitte 
their feathers stuck the Wrong WAY. 

‘A Novett?Y in the g-machine line bas 
‘fast been invented. It’ ie* ropmacated rwithva 
child’s swing, and Siaasylpt hil a 


‘the proper 
ioe noth ‘putin sf wna. te Ia abet 


the swing, hich 7 is set in motion, wes movies 
antematioally,.and »turna the  washing- 
*nradhine. 

A waiter in a Frerich soientific jowrival a4ifa 
‘attention to an old book printed in 1555, in 
whieh: ig a curious: wood engraving . phat re - 
-presdut’ a single - wheeled barrow d-alene 
bya —— Another plate of the sa are took 

We * yar "Feaosiag» spon nails. 
is pate ‘the dae" Gf Vie witetibirrow  baek 
more than a hundred yeara earliér than’the 


‘time of Paseai. 

‘Hehe sé ohskov: of € gen, has invented 
& faehtight fire alr, whith fs telled the we: 
monitor,” It oon its of a small’ 


a ‘Bengal ‘Tigtt ioe et oon dnd 
provided with a inne made ‘from potassitm, 
‘ehlorate; madergar. Onthe fuse is.a strong 
sul bares 7 a the a er 
pf point’of parafin 
‘the aapnails sedate is Ht , Rid ignites Vie 
mixture of chlorate, which in futn ‘gets fite'to 
the Bengal light. The place can be gup- 
of fasidble metal, which 
Semdlonie ourrentand 
ting the 
Fx: ma sryeesttomed ofvecnibe Hp Bap of the date. 
palm. In April, éferethe' flowers! appear, ~s 
Findoo olitds the eee get gta 
ad Taal palitrs, ard HIP boFne-at the’ a 
man’s feet ate- bound tdgétler ‘by a’ : 
about dis héps'are fastened two pots for ciate: te- 
deption tf’ the'vap. “we’heelim bebe calla! Gut; 
« Darpor, ‘Garpor’ ata hain, Pat being t n- 
6d, ts: The’ “ie ‘o@baivy.” 
 totittntnedan 


women eye be sitting aaa? fn the 
tery ate of ttieronses: expoved 't0 the, view 
of the climber after hd hae 


bat 
of he walls. Actapper who waite ‘fafa’ to tive 


this warning ory ‘is ‘thenceforth forbidden to 





ply bis trade. 
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KOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. Oxremawt.—Mr, Balfour has never been married. 

Azaw.—Yes, or he can distrain, and so stop the 
removal of the goods. 

Bess —Fourpenny pleces have been withdrawn from 
circulation 


Euamie.—The 6th of February, 1868, was on a Thurs- 


Hearsay.—Braad was 13}. a loaf in November, 1846, 
and in May, 1847. It bas never been so high since. 
Mna1.—There being no children the widow would take 


F. T.—You are not obliged to pay property 
your income from all sources amounts to at least £150. 

O. Txompson.—The notice to quit should have reached 
the landlord not later than the 24th of December. 

Tax Squinz —Limited Mability companies are not 
compelled to make public their annual balance-sheet, 


Lartpa —Payment on behalf of an {legitimate child 
5 - C) sixteen, unless an 


F. B—The schoolmaster is quite right. He cannot 
ae ect awe heir rey edhe mre 


D. D.—Income-tax would have to be paid on the fall 
income, even though part of it were derived from 
foreign investments. 

Jurep.—Presents given in contemplation of a mar- 
riage which is broken off can be recovered in the county 
court. 


Poor Nep —There is no fixed and deficed sum. It ts 
a matter for the judge to determine on the evidence 
before him. 


Juc1an.—The duty on unmanufactured tobacco varies 
from 8s. 2d. to 8s, 61,, according to the amount of 
moistare it contains. 

Riost's Ricut —A publican can refuse to serve any 
customer, but if tha customer sustains any damage by 
the refusal he can bring an action against the publican. 

Jum —An I O U is not a security fn any sense. It can 
simply be used as an evidence of the debt. It would be 
better to have a properly drawn up acknowledgment. 

Nemo.—The customs referred to are older than any 
history. You will find much information on the subject 
In Ohambers's ‘‘ Book of Days.” 

Witp Buss —Payment for an illegitimate child ceases 
at the of the mother, unless the magtstrate's 
order fixes a period, in which case the payment con- 
Sinues thro t the term. 


book om the subject at one Gee wecten 


anything ha ted in the garden, and you have 
oo, ay ber sont or injure an planted in it. 
, do 80 owner of property may sue 
gou for 
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Saron.—We know of no har n!ess preparation which 
will destroy the tattoving. 

Sroxe.—You will find the names of the churches in 
the eleventh verse of the first chapter of Revelations, 


Dernsr0ox.—The simplest device is to use two or 
three stone bottles filled with hot water. 

Rover.—The most brilliant comet visible In Bogland 
between 1850 and 1870 was Donati’s comet, which was 
seen at ite best in September and O=tober, 1859 

Saor.—If you sell anything by weight, the weights 
and scales must be tested and certified by an inspector, 
or you will be liable to be summoned and fined. 

T. D.—Up to the date of Mrs Pearcey’s execution, the 
last woman who had been hanged in this country was 
a Berry. This was at Liverpool, on March 

Tuespis.—1. The publican may be proceeded against 
for taking pledges without ieee & pawnbroker’s 
license. 2. Debts for liquor consumed on the 
cannct be reco 

Ciomsy Dicx.—1. You will stand at the lady’s left 
hand, as you would overshadow both her and 
the piano. 2. Do not sit, except music is very intricate 
and you find it necessary to use the piece the lady is 
playing from. 


Sie Hompurey.—There {s absolutely no inducement 
whatever to young men to out to the Australian 
colonies as rabbit-catchers. Men are not required for 
that work, and you should not think of going for any- 
thing to be got at it. 

Usnarry Jem —Hold on. A man does not make a 


weeks, especially 
dissipated. The friends who shun you because you are 
trying to reform are not worth having. You are better 
without them. 


A HUNDRED YEARS FAOM NOW. 


Wueng, where will be the birds that sing, 
4 hundred years to come? 


© Sonricut.—It can be computed to within a few thou- 
sand hich fs The distance varies 


i 


Oxerx.—By a new military law in France, all clergy- 
men under thirty-five years of age are required to serve 


fn the army. In consequence of this, the Capuchin 
Fathers are lea in large numbers 
and emigrating to and the United States. 


—— 


Sorreerr.—It is a point of the first { portance 
any weakness, defect or uneasiness ‘ot the eyes hous 
not be neglested, but that the oculist should be at once 
consulted. Headaches which come on after sewing, 
aah caer ay on x -YY~ using the visual 

asi rec time. 
usually the direct results of couler Guloute - -” 

Constant Reaper.— Wellington's 
slight, and his height not over py ah inches, 
Napoleon was two inches shorter, and, 
set, was by no means muscular. Both 
closely shaven, and were as unlike the heroes 
mention as men could be, Washington, {i 
countenanse ‘wen the bese’ Steal ‘cr net 

was of 
miidness 


i 
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Lapy Jant.—We are quite sure you have 
remotest idea of the duties to be performed, 
would not be so anxtous for the situation. But 

presen‘ 
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your 
Bay “lines” ae in the paper. 
only course open to you if you have no 
personally recommended you. 

Tanorant —1 All information 
appointments in indie fs obtainathe nee a 
to Civil Service, Cannon-row, Westminster, 8.W 
dates must study and pass 
country; they cannot go straight to 
application addressed to anyone there 
avail 2 Living is cheaper; climate 
pews got y —— 2. —— 
begins on une. They must bet ween 
years. 4. Roughly, 6.000 miles, 

He on Sue.—Yes, con there fs. 
thing as ‘neuter a ane that is to say, 
things which have no sex. and whicb, consequently, 


Bes 
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like a littie king in his own dom fn dealing with 
the robbers. course the robbers have been 
num with the past, and the Hi are 
by same laws as other of the 
country now, bat the ste in name 
with a of a few y attached to it, 0 
to ae profit under the Crown, 
which compels any M.P. who obtains 




















J. Sarmu.—You take the thing too Mterally. You 
plone pag ety Ey A Se 
‘ a 
to his mother’s boudoir—if mothers had 
ys—he did not want the queen to 

ghostehip, and so, of the queen could not 
see him. She wasn't fn the “deal” That is all there 
was about it. 

Frep.—1 Quite legal for you to translate a German 
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